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Improve Teaching 


As we walked from the room where we had just 
witnessed a demonstration of how to do a magazine 
picture story, my companion turned to me and 
said, “Wouldn’t he have gotten his stuff across 
better if he had changed the order of his pre 
sentation? And maybe allotted his time differently?” 
My companion who spoke was a teacher of journal- 
ism; his background had permitted him no oppor- 
tunity to become a member of Phi Delta Kappa, but 
I have always thought of him since as having the 
spirit of Phi Delta Kappa. His question is repre- 
sentative of something that Phi Delta Kappans 
hold in common. Phi Delta Kappa began at about 
the same time as did the development of education 
as a science, and its history has been touched by 
many of the same factors affecting the develop- 
ment of the science of education. That is why the 
heart of Phi Delta Kappa is in the school of edu- 
cation. The major concern of the school of edu- 
cation, and of Phi Delta Kappa, is to improve the 
way teaching is done. 

That point of view is not peculiar to the school 
of education. You often find men in other depatt- 
ments have this spirit. The man in any department 
bears the mark of Phi Delta Kappa in his spirit 
whenever he asks, “Could I get my stuff across better, 
if—?” You have been a Phi Delta Kappan today 
if you have asked yourself in your teaching, “Would 
our purposes in teaching have been better achieved 
if—?” 
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On 


The Twenty-Third Council of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa ordered the nine issues of the magazine pub- 
lished mext year in the months October-June 
inclusive. This is a change from the nine months 
September-May inclusive. This change was made 
in an effort to take care of brothers who move 
during the summer, to make sure they need not 
miss any issue of The Phi Delta Kappan. Accord- 
ing to the magazine schedule, if your correct ad- 
dress is in the headquarters office by September 
10, you will receive the October issue of The Phi 
Delta Kappan. Address changes received after that 
date will be entered for the next mailing list. To 
avoid confusion, please do not forward a tem- 
porary summer address. 

If you remember your fraternity history, you 
will remember that several chapters representing 
three separate fraternities organized into Phi 
Delta Kappa as we know it. Each chapter con- 
tinued to exercise all the powers enjoyed before 
the merger. To each chapter is reserved the right 
to set chapter dues in any amount it wishes, 
and the fraternity headquarters is forbidden any 
direct approach to members for collection of 
dues. The fraternity has meanwhile developed a 
program and a staff, but the above policy con- 
tinues. The council has suggested from time to 
time that the headquarters office make some ap- 
proach to members in nominal status, but we still 
rely upon your chapter contact with reference to 
payment of dues. 

By the fraternity calendar, you should have 
received notice by this time of the annual pay- 
ment of dues. By the constitution, Article XI, 
Section 2, Subsection B, “. . . annual dues are 
payable in advance of June 1 of the fiscal year 
in which they are to apply.” Your continuous 
good standing and your place on the magazine 
mailing list will be assured if you now remit 
your dues to your chapter. The directory on the 
back cover will given you the mailing address of 
your chapter. 

Fraternity dues next year are $4.00, according 
to results of ballot, in addition to chapter dues. 
The new rate takes effect June 1, but dues are 
being accepted at the old rate until that date. 
Save yourself some money by prompt remittance 


to your chapter. 


Editorial Comment 


What Do You Read? 


Teachers are busy people. The planning of 
lessons, the grading of papers, the recording of 
grades, the supervision of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, community services, and home responsi- 
bilities, take a great deal of time. The lack of 
time is reflected in their reading. 

A sampling of teachers by Wilbur Schram 
of the University of Illinois recently showed 
that each averaged about 1.2 magazines per 
teacher in addition to the magazine of their 
State Teachers’ Association. The NEA Journal 
was most often mentioned. Administrative maga- 
zines and general educational magazines were 
chiefly restricted to administrators. The teachers 
seemed to read one daily and one Sunday paper, 
and the time spent in this reading was about 
the average of the total population. The teachers 
averaged listening to the radio about two hours 
a day or less, about an hour under the U. S. 
average. The reporter notes that the teachers 
were turning to the radio for “relaxing” pro- 
grams rather than “educational” programs. The 
teachers saw about two motion pictures a month, 
close to U. S. average. Most of the books the 
teachers read were in the summer. Only about 
one out of twenty-five of the teachers inter- 
viewed was able to recall on the spur of the 
moment any specific idea acquired in reading a 
magazine which had helped them in their 
teaching. 

Put yourself into that picture. The fact that 
you read THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN is itself a 
token that you are above the average. You are 
reading this magazine in addition to others. The 
editor finds himself wondering if this magazine 
holds up the average! Has anything printed in 
this magazine made any difference in what 
you taught, or the way you taught it? If you can 
remember a single thing that has made a dif- 
ference, would you mind telling me about it? 
Perhaps your report will give us some ideas 
for making the magazine better. Address The 
Editor, THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois. Give the editor a 
report card! 
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HE UNITED NATIONS embodies the hopes, 
reflects the ideals, and proclaims the faith of 
men and women of good will everywhere 
throughout the world. With an agreed Charter 
defining the common aspirations of nearly two 
billion people for a better life, with a working 
machinery that comprises six main organs, sev- 
eral special organizations, numerous commissions, 
boards and committees, as well as the network of 
specialized agencies, and with a world program 
that reaches out to influence life in almost every 
country of the globe, the United Nations must 
now be regarded as an established institution. 

The United Nations embraces all the so-called 
“Great Powers’’ and is—potentially at least—a 
world organization, with sixty fully active Mem- 
bers. 

The emergence of a new institution handling 
basic problems from a world point of view makes 
new demands upon education, science, and cul- 
ture. It calls for the organization of knowledge 
not on a group, or a national, or a regional, but 
on a world perspective. Only knowledge condi- 
tioned by such a viewpoint, arranged in a world 
frame of reference, will meet the problems posed 
by the new and ever more intimate integration of 
mankind. Thus, the United Nations needs world 
data for a World Economic Survey or for a World 
Social Survey; UNESCO encourages 1,000 schol- 
ars to cooperate in the preparation of a world 
history. It is increasingly clear that within the next 
few years there must be a wholly new emphasis 
on international studies in schools, colleges, and 
universities throughout the world. The establish- 
ment of the United Nations as a world institu- 
tion makes it essential that many educational, 
scientific and cultural problems should be ex- 
amined in a world context, studied in a world 
setting. 

The United Nations is an organization of equal 
sovereign States. It is based on the ideal of equal 
rights for all nations regardless of size, or power, 
or economic, social or political characteristics. The 
Charter asserts that “The Organization is based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all its 
Members.” A natural supplement to this Charter 
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* Trygve Lie is Secretary-General of the Unit. 
ed Nations, New York, N.Y. 


conception is the assumption that all people, 
irrespective of race, sex, language or religion, are 
equal in status and in rights. 

This emphasis upon equality is of particular 
significance for all those engaged in the work of 
education. Without at least an approximation of 
equality of educational opportunity, the whole 
principle of equal rights loses a great part of 
its value. In the Declaration of Human Rights 
the voice of mankind has asserted that “Everyone 
has the right to education,” and that ‘Education 
shall be directed to the full development of the 
human personality.” 

How then can educationists, how can anyone, 
be content when nearly two-thirds of the human 
race live continually in the grip of appalling 
ignorance, with its constant companions, poverty 
and disease? When over half the world’s popula- 
tion, in spite of the advance of science and edu- 
cation in the last hundred years, still remain 
illiterate? 

The United Nations is an organization of na- 
tions and of peoples of many types, with all the 
individuality, all the distinction and all the rich- 
ness of their individual ways of life and of their 
own historic cultures. It is an organization which 
holds within its membership, on a basis of equal 
rights, all the differing political, economic, and 
religious systems, the different special interests, 
and the different ideologies of the nations of the 
world. In this sense, the United Nations is truly 
an inclusive organization. As such, it confronts 
the scholars and the administrators of the educa- 
tional world with their newest, and perhaps their 
most difficult task. This is the task of developing 
the “inclusive mind” or the “world mind” in 
the citizens of every nation. 

Education must lead men everywhere to recog: 
nize themselves and all other men as part of a 
world group. The coming of the United Nations, 
with its universal assertion of the equality and 
the unity of the human race, outmodes the not 
uncommon tendency to divide mankind into at 
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tagonistic groups. It places new stress upon the 
development of a natural belief in the fellowship 


of all peoples. It challenges educational authori- 
ties to implant deeply the conviction that all na- 
tions are equal members of a great world fellow- 
ship; to instill this belief so firmly that it will 
subordinate clashing differences and lay upon 
the minds of men such a sense of worldwide one- 
ness and community that it will transcend the 
powerful differences which in the past have held 


men apart. 
THE EXPANDED NATIONAL INTEREST 


The United Nations is a world organization not 
only of equal sovereign States, it is a voluntary 
coming together of nations who, in their role as 
members of a vast intergovernmental organiza- 
tion, work together to solve world problems. It 
thus involves a voluntary extension of each na- 
tional State into the areas of international policy- 
making and international problem-solving. Thus, 
far from reducing or limiting the initiative of 
States, membership in the United Nations ex- 
pands and strengthens their powers. It adds to the 
normal functions of national States the additional 
responsibility of participating in the task of pol- 
icy-making for the world as a whole. 

This widening of each State’s functions, as its 
government joins the United Nations, has im- 
portant implications for education. In its widest 
significance an educational system is designed to 
perpetuate and to improve the civilization of 
which it is a part. When the State’s functions or 
attitudes change, the demands on education 
change correspondingly. 

Education as an instrument of the national 
State has normally been required to develop citi- 
zens who are imbued with a national loyalty. 
Since 1945, however, the responsibilities of sov- 
ereign States co-operating in the United Nations 
have widened, for the nations have accepted the 
obligation to share in the task of planning com- 
mon international programmes. The demands of 
national States on their own school systems should 
be correspondingly widened. This wider loyalty 
of a citizen of a Member State of the United 
Nations in no way reduces the importance of 
national citizenship. It broadens and deepens 
its importance. It asks for a broader and a richer 
loyalty, for it adds to the original national senti- 
ment a new and vital element, loyalty to the na- 
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tion as it assumes its wider responsibilities in the 
whole co-operating family of nations. 

Membership in fhe United Nations thus im- 
plies an adjustment by Member Governments in 
respect to education for national citizenship. This 
adjustment will have two phases. The first and 
basic phase is the awareness of Member States 
that their own concepts of good citizenship have 
been enlarged and that therefore the goals of their 
school systems will need to be correspondingly 
widened. The other and correlative phase is the 
recognition by each national Government of the 
importance of including in school curricula some 
treatment of the area of international policy- 
making and problem-solving for which Member 
States have assumed responsibility. 

The fundamental purpose of the United Na- 
tions, of course, is to provide a means by which 


Education’s Mission 


Those who founded and developed your sys- 
tems of worship were agreed on the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of all men and the religious 
requirement that all men should serve all men. 

This is the foundation of the democratic soci- 
ety to which you and your people have long borne 
flaming allegiance. This is the heart of the re- 
ligions to which you and your people have given 
steadfast devotion. This is the soul of your great- 
est national documents. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal and that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights . . . in order to form a more 
perfect union. 

Thou knowest, O Man, what is good, and what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly and love mercy and 
walk humbly with thy God. 

That government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion. . 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself 

We call these words noble, but in_our hearts 
we know that their true worth must be measured 
by the extent to which they are carried out in 
action. 

What is the mission of education in helping to 
close the gap between these noble words and our 
daily practices? 

—Harold Benjamin, in True Faith and Allegiance, An In- 
uiry Into Education for Human Brotherhood and Understand- 
| Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 


cation, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1010 pages, 1950. 75c. 
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all nations may work for the common good. In 
the words of the Charter, ‘We, the peoples of the 
United Nations, determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war . . . to reaf- 
firm faith in fundamental human rights . . . to 
establish conditions under which justice can be 
maintained . . . to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom... 
have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these ends.” Pursuit of the common welfare is 
now the highest and truest form of national self- 
interest; the United Nations is fully pledged to 
this principle. 

For education, this means the development of 
individual citizens and of organized groups whose 
motives have progressed beyond those of expedi- 
ency to those of principle and consistent social 
impulse. It means that the participating nations 
which have themselves drafted and approved the 
United Nations Charter, and the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, will seek to enthrone 
the principles of the Charter and the Declaration 
within the personal conscience of every individual, 
and will endeavor to establish them as the opera- 
tive standards in community institutions and the 
corporate life of the nation. It means that educa- 
tional authorities in Member countries will work 
to bring personal and national conscience con- 
tinually closer to the pattern of the Charter and 
into conformity with the great affirmations of 
the Declaration. And it means that they will strive 
to widen this conscience to world dimensions and 
to apply it, not to a restricted island of mankind, 
but to the whole broad continent of humanity. 

Thus the United Nations, by the very fact of 
its existence, demands of all educational authori- 
ties that there shall be an increase of knowledge, 
developed not in a regional but in a world 
perspective. It calls on all countries to unite their 
efforts to promote a vast extension of education 
which will bring nearer the ideal of equalized 
educational opportunity throughout the world. It 
draws the attention of Governments to the im- 
perative need for a general belief in the unity of 
mankind and the community of nations, so that 
men may live at peace, as good neighbors, in spite 
of the traditional differences that have separated 
them. It reminds every nation that its concept of 
national citizenship has expanded, and urges na- 
tional authorities to accept the increased respon- 
sibility of educating citizens who will be loyal to 
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their country as it plays its role in the wider fam. 
ily of co-operating nations. 


Writing System 


“Although she had fought through four rough 
rounds, the head of the tournament said she would 
have to win one more to get the two dollars too.” 

This sentence Keith D. Morford of the Business 
Education Department of the High School at Big 
Rapids, Michigan, offers as a sample of the dif- 
ficulties met by the learner of English spelling. 
“We who have been speaking and writing English 
all our lives cannot fully realize the enormous 
obstacle which spelling is to foreign students learn- 
ing our language. It is to our best interests to help 
foreign students as well as our own learn easily. 

“There would be a considerable saving of writing 
space if revizd spelling were used, ranging from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent, according to my check. 
This would affect a corresponding saving in book, 
magazine, and newspaper stock, a saving in writing, 
typing, printing time, and reading. Shaw should not 
be considered too fanatical in his judgment when he 
estimates that the amount we have wasted on our 
antiquated system of spelling could very well have 
paid for World War II. Others have estimated that 
each child wastes one year in the learning of our 
spelling. Add that up! 

“A transcription machine, one which would trans- 
cribe the sound of the human voice directly from 
the speaker’s lips to the written page, has long been 
the dream of persons concerned with the faster, more 
exact transcription. That dream has now become a 
reality, but it is not of practical value because the 
transcribed copy can be produced only in phonetic 
characters. Revizd spelling would make this machine 
the next big step in our search for improved com- 
munications.” 

He suggests a phonetic alphabet of 40 characters 
of use in any language of the world. 

“We should look for a system of writing combin- 
ing the exactness of the International Phonetic As- 
sociation alphabet with the formal simplicity of a 
shorthand system,” says Ignace J. Gelb in The Study 
of Writing, recent book from the University of 
Chicago Press. “It is too late to preach the gospel 
of reforms for the various national orthographies. 
What is needed is either one system of writing tt 
formed for international use or an entirely new 
kind of international writing. 

“. . . In our Latin writings the single signs are 
unnecessarily complex. The signs do not run in the 
direction of writing. Frequently they can not be 
written by one continuous motion of the hand.” 
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HILE aboard a Liberty ship in Murmansk 
harbor during the latter part of World 
War II, I tried to obtain permission to visit a 
Russian school. I was assured that a pass could 
be arranged and that I could call back for it in 
a few days. I called back a half dozen times, each 
time being politely told that it would be in in 
a few days. After 35 days, I had to leave Mur- 
mansk without seeing the schools. 

A second trip brought me to Molotov, Russia. 
This is a new town, built on very swampy land 
as an emergency seaport at the mouth of the 
Dvina River, about two degrees below the arctic 
circle on the eastern edge of the White Sea. Again 
I tried to obtain a pass to visit the schools. After 
two week of needling officials of the port and 
the Intourist Hotel, the passes came through, but 
not exactly as I had expected. They came out with 
a sign, “See the Russian schools in action. All 
foreign visitors invited.” 

The group who visited the school with me 
after a “thrilling” ride into town in a jeep over 
a log road consisted of several officers and crew- 
men from three ships; some of these men were 
American communists and ship-labor organizers. 

The first class was physical exercise for a group 
of about 50 girls, 7 to 9 years. The girl in charge 
was just a little older. She did not have stage 
fright in the least, and did a very good job of 
giving the commands. 

We were split into small groups of two or 
three, and each group supplied with an inter- 
preter. We visited a third year history class. The 
children were called on by name, and responded 
by using a pointer and a map as they recited. Each 
recitation was nearly five minutes long, and did 
not appear to be memorized. 

One of the cleanest and best-dressed of the 
girls stood confidently in front of the class and 
spoke in a clear, unhesitating voice, but appar- 
ently she forgot some small point for the teacher 
interrupted her once or twice. When she finished 
she returned to her desk and cried her heart out 
for the rest of the hour. I found out later that she 
was the equivalent of an All-A student and had 
fallen to a B on that particular recitation, and 
413 


A Sailor at Molotov 


By LEO T. PHEARMAN 


was heart-broken at not doing her best, especially 
when we visitors were present. We were the first 
visitors from outside ever in the school at Molo- 
tov. 

The room was large and the walls almost bare 
except for Stalin’s picture. Electric light bulbs 
and shades were broken all over the building; I 
do not know why—there was no bombing in this 
town. The desks were crude, with straight plank 
seats and backs. The children looked healthy, 
their clothes were poor. There seemed to be three 
distinct classes as far as clothes, working materials, 
and personal cleanliness were concerned. All of 
them wore ill fitting and worn out foot covering, 
the assortment including men’s or boys’ tennis 
shoes, rubbers, oxfords, and overshoes, some- 
times not even in pairs. 

A 7th year geometry class was next. Here I 
noticed the difference in materials with which 
the better dressed pupils were working. Some 
had good quality notebook paper, some scratch 
paper, and some had newspapers cut up and tied 
together as a notebook. All used a bright purple 
ink, which it was possible to read even on the 
newspaper. 

After the class I wished to talk to the teacher 
and the pupils through the interpreter. It was 
new for them to have a foreign visitor, and the 
questions were popping out of the eyes of the 
pupils. They asked me how we graded in the 
American schools. I started to answer, but the 
NKVD who followed us everywhere we went 
told us, through the interpreter, that we had no 
time for any more questions and must move on. 

An assembly program came next. About a 
dozen chairs at one end of a large room were 
reserved for the guests. The younger pupils sat 
on the floor, the middle age group stood on their 
knees, and the older group stood. The principal 
called on an older girl to welcome us, which she 
did in grand style. As translated, it went some- 
thing like this: “We the people of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Red Army welcome out fighting allies” 
—with plenty of blood, terror, and crushing of 
the hated fascist throughout the welcome which 
lasted several minutes. The principal asked our 
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group for a response. One of the lieutenants pres- 
ent should have spoken for the group as the 
highest ranking officer, but before they were able 
to speak one of the men in civilian dress got to 
his feet and committed the U. S. to a lasting 
friendship with Russia, making several wild 
statements. I had the feeling he had been primed 
for the occasion. (His background was men- 
tioned earlier.) The assembly program consisted 
of songs, dances, and recitations, which would 
have been more interesting if I had understood 
Russian. 

A round table discussion in the teachers’ room 
followed, and the principal asked for our criti- 
cisms of the school. I said I though the geometry 
lesson was well done but I would have liked to 
talk with the teacher and pupils. The principal 
thanked me for the compliment but ignored my 
wish. 

The talkative fellow told how impressed he 
was with the physical exercise program, method 
of teaching, interest in the war, and the room 
decorations—all of which American schools did 
not have. That was too much for me. When 
asked how long since he had been in an Amer- 
ican school, he admitted it was 30 or 40 years 
ago. I explained that we had compulsory physical 
education, periods for exercises and others for 
sports of various kinds. I could not comment on 
the difference in methods of teaching as I did 
not understand their language (I believe their 
methods are what ours were around the turn of 
the century). I told them our young people were 
very much interested in the war, that world news 
reached into the lower grades by way of specially 
printed papers and magazines; that our school 
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How much of your taxes goes to support of 
the United Nations? To the United Nations or- 
ganization, 11 cents per capita per year from the 
people of the United States; to Unesco, 2 cents, 
to the International Refugee Organization 17 
cents, and to other U. N. subsidiaries enough to 
total 33 cents for the United Nations and all its 
agencies. When we add voluntary contributions 
and the costs of our delegations, the average cost 
is estimated at about 75 cents yearly per capita. 
This compares with $349 in taxes per capita each 
year for our own federal government, says the 
United Nations Information Service for Teachers, 
405 West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. 


rooms had special picture bulletin boards for a 
“News Picture of the Week.” I mentioned our 
visual equipment, with which news reels and 
other films pertaining to current topics were 
shown to practically the whole school, and often 
the community. 

Several topics were discussed. One statement 
I remember distinctly was the exceedingly high 
rate of failures. They seemed amazed when | 
said our failures ran only from 3 to 10 per cent. 
They were still more amazed when I told of our 
consolidated schools, with modern heated school 
buses to bring the children. One can understand 
their amazement after riding one of the far north- 
ern passenger trains. The best car reserved for 
foreign and Russian officers was a box car with 
four windows, the aisle off center. The seats were 
benches with a straight back. What we thought 
were baggage racks turned out to be upper berths. 
The light was a candle, which was also the only 
source of heat! 

The Intourist Hotel where we stayed is a sort 
of federal bureau that takes care of all foreigners 
inside of Russia. There are no shops or restau- 
rants; we were guests of the Russian government. 
We could not move without the aid and services 
of the Intourist. 

The Intourist girls asked us to furnish enter- 
tainment for a ship’s talent night. We furnished 
a little orchestra, and the girls arranged to have 
our instruments brought in. After the program 
the customs official confiscated the instruments 
and held the boys a couple of hours, because the 
girl had asked permission of immigration instead 
of customs and the instruments had not passed 
through his office. After much fuss and many 
telephone calls between officials we secured the 
instruments and their apologies; ‘‘it was all a 
mistake,” they said. 

The crudeness of the school may be explained 
by the fact that Molotov was built during the 
war, and production of school materials had no 
priority whatever. If that school was a fair ex- 
ample, they were doing a fairly decent job of 
education, considering the handicaps under which 
they worked, but the school was used as a chan- 
nel for Soviet propaganda at the formative yeats 
of a child’s life. A child reared in the Russian 
school would never have any understanding of 
or desire for democracy. From the Soviet view- 
point, this is exactly what is desired. 
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March of the ACTECKS 


By FRANK L. STEEVES . 


NODDED with approval as the student teacher 

explained his three-dimensional stereoscope 
to the eighth-grade geography class. Smoothly he 
inserted a circular card slide, edged with tiny 
rectangular colored frames. He held it to his eyes, 
facing the light. His voice flowed confidently as 
his right forefinger worked the lever that moved 
a new picture into focus. 

He handed it to a boy in the front row. 

“Take a good look at each picture. Note the 
beautiful architecture of the Spanish conquerors. 
I am certain, after viewing these pictures, you 
will never again think of Guatemala as a land of 
ox carts and straw shacks. 

“Now keep it moving along so everyone will 
have a chance to see the pictures.” 

As the stereoscope began its slow journey 
down the front row, he continued talking, self- 
confident master of the situation. 

I made a notation on my observation form. 

Poised and conf. Vce. exc. 
Brng. & app. fine. 

I glanced around the room, noting with ap- 
proval the evidence of careful preparation. 

A large headline, “Scenes From Guatemala,” 
was centered nicely above a symmetrical bulletin- 
board display. On a table in one corner a high- 
crowned straw hat dominated a neat collection 
of sandals, carved wooden objects, and other 
products of the region. 

Several maps were displayed, showing Guate- 
malan cities, rivers, mountains, products, people, 
indeed all the statistical data a critical supervisor 
could desire. 

An excellent textbook, from which a reading 
assignment had been explained carefully, graced 
each desk. 

The cooperating teacher noted my inspection. 
She leaned over the empty seat between us and 
whispered happily, “This boy has done a lot of 
work. Obtained the bulletin-board pictures from 
the college library. Brought in the display mate- 
tials himself. He’s really been a great help.” 

I smiled and made another notation. 

Grt. hip. to C. T. Has mastered 


spec. mthds. in subj. All mat'ls. 
pert. to topic. * * 


* Frank L. Steeves is Supervisor of Student 
Teaching, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


The voice of this * * novice broke in on my 
writing. “. . . and that brings us to the end of 
our study of Guatemala. For the past three days 
we have read a great deal and learned a great 
deal about this very interesting region. Now”— 
he paused nicely for emphasis—“I want to see if 
you remember what we learned on the first day. 
I have a short quiz on the history and population 
growth, so if you will put all books and papers 
on the floor . . .” 

Papers and books shuffled to the floor readily 
enough, although a tired-sounding groan echoed 
from somewhere near the window. He ignored 
the groan. 

“I will read the questions. You will write the 
answers.” 

“Hmmm,” I thought, ‘He doesn’t have a dup- 
licated test—but that can be good or bad—de- 
pends on the test and what he does with it.” 

“The answers will be short. One word, some- 
times two, answers the question completely. Any 
questions?” 

No questions were forthcoming, and blank 
sheets of paper were distributed. 

The test was well-constructed, specific and con- 


cise. The student teacher spoke clearly and with 
volume. Within ten minutes he had given his 
quiz and had collected the papers. 

I made another notation. 


Test meth. adeq., obj.-essay 
type. Oral, O. K. 


‘‘May I look at the tests?”’ I whispered to the 
cooperating teacher. 1 

“Certainly,” she acquiesced. She arose, walked 
to the front of the room, and returned with a 
thin paper-clipped bundle. 

I immediately started copying the one-word an- 
swers to question number three, “What were the 
Indians called who were living in Guatemala at 
the time of the arrival of the first Spaniards?” 

Of the twenty-one papers, two were blank on 
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this question, sixteen contained the answer 
“Mayan” or “Maya,” and three contained the an- 
swer “Aztec.” 

I don’t know the correct answer. From the 
overwhelming “Mayan” response, I assume this 
is the answer, but I think this is a particularly 
unimportant bit of information so I won't bother 
to look it up. 

However, I do believe, very strongly, that the 
teacher must have considered the material im- 
portant or he wouldn’t have bothered to include 
it. And, if he considered it important, he should 
have given it more than superficial treatment. If 
the words “‘Aztec’’ and “Mayan” were worth 
mentioning at all in this instance, they were 
worth mentioning well. 

They received superficial treatment from my 
hitherto-rated * * student teacher. I know they 
did because this is what I copied from the three 
papers which contained the answer “Aztec.” 

Astic 

Ayates 

ACTECK 
And that is what I copied from the sixten papers 
with the answer ‘“Mayan”’ or ‘‘Maya.” 


Mayan (6) Malauns (1) 
Mayn (3) Mazam (1) 
Maylan (2) Mayens (1) 
Maya (1) Maynes (1) 


So I made another notation in my notebook. 


Well, what are some of the implications of 
Quiz item 3 that I can discuss in conference with 
this teacher? 

First, I might mention the fact that no variety 
of mechanical equipment, models, displays, 
charts, maps, or pictures will, by themselves, 
teach pupils. Teaching pupils is the job of the 
teacher. And sometimes a good teacher, with nine 
square feet of blackboard and a stub of chalk can 
do more than a two-thousand-dollar projector. 
This is particularly so if the problem is to teach 
how to spell “Aztec.” 

Next, I can remind this geography teacher of 
his responsibility to teach the English language. 
All teachers, regardless of subject, need to teach 
spelling, punctuation, sentence construction, and, 
most important, vocabulary. For every major area 
includes a variety of words and phrases which 
pupils must understand if they are to solve prob- 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


lems in that area. The failure of teachers to teach 
the basic vocabularies of their subjects is not lim- 
ited to beginning teachers nor to any special sub- 
ject-matter group. For example, it is generally 
known that many failures, even in science and 
mathematics, result from failure to learn the vo- 
cabularies of these subjects rather than from the 
computation involved. 

I don’t want my student teacher to feel that 
he is either alone or first in failing to see this 
point. I might tell him of other personal experi- 
ences which lead me to believe that ““ACTECK” 
teaching is much too prevalent. 

Some time ago I watched a very experienced 
teacher in American history give a seemingly ex- 
cellent lecture in which the term ‘‘Mugwumps” 
came in for considerable definition and explana- 
tion. The textbook also gave a detailed descrip- 
tion complete with cartoons and explanatory foot- 
notes. (If you have forgotten, the term is used 
to describe political fence-straddlers. ) 

Yet, when I asked the class of twenty-six pu- 
pils to write the word for me, this is what I te- 
ceived. 


Mugwamps (9) Mamwaps (1) 
Mug-wamps (2) Muggmamps (1) 
Mugwumps (2) Mok-wamps (1) 
Mudwumps (2) Mudwamps (1) 
Mugwams (2) Maugwamps (1) 
Mug-wumps (1) Mug-womps (1) 
Mugwhamps (1) Mugwamples (1) 


Two correct, twenty-four incorrect, at least ten 
fantastic. 

What earthly use was that lesson to those pat- 
ticular children? Possibly the material was not 
worth teaching to this class. I don’t know. I 
might question the value of spending much time 
on such information. I could certainly question 
the use of spending any time at all if the results 
are such as to indicate that only two of twenty- 
six pupils will ever be able to use the word. 

So, the third point I must make during my con- 
ference is that teachers, as a group, are hurriedly 
half covering a great mass of relatively insignifi- 
cant informtaion. This is exactly what my stu- 
dent teacher did when he tried to teach all about 
Guatemala in three days and ended by forgetting 
to teach pupils to spell the simple words “Aztec” 
and “Mayan.” 

The final implication I shall note is that the 
duplicated, objective test, excellent though it is 
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as a basis for valid evaluation, cannot stand by 
itself. It does not measure everything. 

Fortunately, my student teacher asked his pu- 
pils to write their answers. Therefore, he learned 
some things about them that he could not have 
learned had he asked them to “check the an- 
swers.”” I may suggest that he duplicate his gues- 
tions but I hope he continues to require written 
answers for most of his daily and progress tests. 

What would have happened had Quiz item 3 
been stated: ‘Check the correct answer. The In- 
dians living in Guatemala at the time of the 
Spanish explorers were called a. Mayans ( ) 
b, Aztecs ( ) c. Apaches ( )?” 

Obviously at least sixteen pupils would have 
checked ‘‘Mayans.” Possibly one other would have 
guessed ““Mayans”’ because there would have been 
no blank papers. The teacher would have been 
well satisfied that his class learned the subject. 
The supervisor would never have taken a second 
look—and this paper would not have been writ- 
ten. 

However, we would have had no idea how 
many pupils could spell the word, how many 
could recognize it outside a test situation, or how 
many would have checked “Maylaun” if that 
had been given as a fourth choice. Objective test- 
ing, so prevalent today, does not obviate the need 
for carefully planned written work, including 
essay-type examination questions. 

I think with these few summarizations I shall 
congratulate my student for giving the test as he 
did, compliment him on his fine use of supple- 
mentary materials, his mastery of special method, 
and his generally good attitude and bearing. 

Will this student then ask a few seeking ques- 
tions about these things, and perhaps remember 
them as a guide to his later teaching? Or will he 
go out into the profession and continue to labor 
as though he is compelled to march inexorably 
through an encyclopedia of his subject even 
though, along with him, march the ACTECKS, 
the Maylauns, and the Mamwaps? 


During the past year some ten thousand leaders, 
specialists, lecturers, editors, teachers, and students 
have been given U. S. Government grants in the 
largest two-way exchange of persons in this country’s 
history. There are more than 41,000 foreign students 
from 121 countries studying on 1,400 American 


campuses, 


MARCH OF THE ACTECKS 


The Voluntary Agency 

As citizens, our greatest privilege is to vote. 
In our form of government, the State is the ser- 
vant of the people. If the people are not satisfied 
with those who administer the State, through the 
exercise of the franchise the people can change 
them. Yet, in the election of 1950, with 95,000,- 
000 persons eligible to vote, only 40,000,000 
voted. In 1948, im a presidential campaign, 
94,000,000 were eligible to vote and only 48,- 
000,000 voted. 

The Bill of Rights of our Constitution guaran- 
tees to our citizens the right to trial by jury; yet 
a great number of the leaders of our business 
community shirk jury duty. Public service is a 
great and dedicated calling; yet it is difficult to 
get competent men to serve in public office. 

In recent years, because of the complexity of 
the problem and the growing cost of social serv- 
ice, it has become impossible for voluntary or- 
ganizations to do all that needs be done. It has 
thus become necessary in certain areas for gov- 
ernment to carry on a portion of the work. It is 
imperative that there be a healthy working rela- 
tionship between government health and welfare 
services and voluntary health and welfare serv- 
ices. But there can be such a relationship only if 
both parties are strong and are contributing fully. 
Despite this need, there can be noted an increas- 
ing attitude in many areas of voluntary health 
and welfare activities of: “Well, if we can’t 
raise our budget, let the government do the work.” 
This is an utter failure to recognize that our vol- 
untary health and welfare organizations are a 
measure, an index, of the free way of life that 
we enjoy. If they disappear, so, too, that free way 
may disappear. Voluntary welfare agencies play 
a decisive role in maintaining the diversity of 
American life and in preventing over-centralization 
of function and authority, said Frank L. Weil, 
President, National Social Welfare Assembly, to 
the NEA meeting at San Francisco July, 1951. 


The typical American family is stable, says a 
Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. “Currently, all but three per cent 
of married men live with their wives. And even the 
very small portion living apart includes men who are 
employed away from home or are temporarily ab- 
sent for reasons other than marital discord. More than 
nine out of every 10 young men in this country will 
eventually marry and take on family responsibilities.” 
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—. have had a special interest in 
groups since Kurt Lewin reported research 
studies which indicated that changes in individ- 
uals could be brought about more readily through 
efforts to change the properties of a group to 
which they belonged than through direct teaching 
of individuals. This important finding pointed a 
way out of a dilemma faced by many teachers. 
During the heyday of individualized instruction, 
teachers were forced by circumstances to work 
more often with groups than with individuals. 
While there was little doubt that some direct 
teaching needed to be done in most classes, the 
teacher was confronted by a group whose im- 
portance was frequently overshadowed by the em- 
phasis on the individual. Lewin’s findings called 
attention to the possibility of working with indi- 
viduals through the group. 

Increasingly, supervisors, teachers, and other 
leaders of educational groups are discovering and 
gaining confidence in the newer patterns of group 
work, though there are bound to be some who 
uncritically regard group techniques as “new 
methods” which produce phenomenal results in 
the same old settings. Experiments in group dy- 
namics have shown that certain desirable changes 
in the properties of groups take place when the 
pattern of group work is carefully chosen. For 
example, techniques which afford freedom among 
members to exercise choice in what is good to do 
and how best the job can be done seem to in- 
crease the productivity of a group. Moreover, a 
group resists threats to disintegration when the 
style of group work takes advantage of the unity 
in interest and responsibility among members. 
However, some groups seem to click better than 
others though the same techniques are used under 
conditions that seem to be essentially the same. 

When it was found that some individuals re- 
sponded better than others to direct teaching 
methods, research workers undertook to study the 
potentialities of different individuals and found 
important differences in traits such as intelligence 
and aptitudes. It is possible now to predict with 
a fair degree of reliability the potentialities of 
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Potential Cooperation in Groups 


By WILLIAM H. BROWN 


* William H. Brown is Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research, North Carolina Col. 
lege at Durham, Durham, North Carolina, 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


individuals in many areas. This same kind of 
understanding of groups is needed in order to 
determine latent power to cooperate, to achieve 
unity, and to achieve an expected output. With 
this kind of information, a group leader would 
be in better position to select techniques and to 
plan his work as a leader. This problem has te- 
ceived very little direct attention. Here I report 
briefly some results of an effort to study the po- 
tential for cooperation within groups. 
How THE Stupy Was CARRIED OUT 

Forty groups ranging in size from eight to fifty- 
three persons were asked to respond to a rating 
checklist developed and standardized by the au- 
thor and known as “Looking At Groups.’ The 
checklist consisted of 24 items arranged in triads. 
(See the next page.) 

Each group member was asked to pick out one 
statement that was most like the group from his 
point of view and one which was least like the 
group. One item in each triad was worded to in- 
dicate acceptance of the group, a second item indi- 
cated rejection of the group, while a third item 
indicated a tendency to criticize the group. The 
scoring pattern was arranged so that high scores 
indicated a strong tendency to stick together and 
low scores indicated rejection of the group and 
hence little tendency to stick together. 

When the results of the checklist were sum- 
marized, it was possible to obtain a total score 
for each group, as well as partial scores on the 
extent to which the group was held together by 
equality, fear of consequences, personal admita 
tion, mutual support, and similar interests. These 
scores served as a basis for studying the viscidity 
of a group or its potentiality for sticking together. 

SOME FINDINGS 
Trends apparent in the scores of the forty 


1 Copies of the checklist may be obtained from the author. 
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POTENTIAL COOPERATION 


groups used for the study must be interpreted 
with caution, pending the accumulation of more 
data and the broader use of the checklist. How- 
ever, some of the preliminary findings seem to be 
of general interest to persons who work with 
groups in face-to-face situations. The checklist 
proved to be of value in distinguishing groups 
whose potentialities for sticking together were 
superior from those whose potentialities for stick- 
ing together were inferior. Scores for inferior 
groups ranged from 52 to 69 with a mean score 
of 63 while scores for superior groups ranged 
from 84 to 93 with a mean score of 87. The group- 
ings were checked against the observations of a 
teacher, principal, or other person who worked 
with the group regularly. In view of the high 
reliability coefficient (.93) obtained for the 
checklist, it appears that when used with other 
related measures it can give a group leader im- 
portant information about internal forces operat- 
ing in a group that tend to regulate its potenti- 
ality for sticking together. With such information 
at hand, a skillful group leader is in better posi- 
tion to make plans for his work with the group. 

A general characteristic of all inferior groups 
was low scores in the mutual support category. 
All of the inferior groups obtained their lowest 
scores on mutual support while superior groups, 
with the exception of army units, obtained rela- 
tively high scores in this category. Among fami- 
lies, mutual support appeared to be one of the 
strongest internal forces operating to produce to- 
getherness. These results seem to suggest that 
cooperation can be enhanced as a group develops 
the feeling that members can be counted on to 
support each other. 

Personal admiration stood out as a significant 
force in both inferior and superior groups. Scores 
in this category were higher than those in other 
categories, tending to indicate that personal ad- 
Mmiration provides a sound basis for grouping. 
This trend was significant because common in- 
terest has been considered by many as the funda- 
mental basis for-grouping. Athletic teams obtained 
their best scores but families obtained their low- 
est scores in common interests. Diversity in the 
interests of class groups such as a sixth grade or 
a history class was apparent in low scores ob- 
tained on the similar interest category. These re- 
sults support the conviction that activities de- 
signed to help individuals know and like each 
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LOOKING AT GROUPS 
DIRECTIONS 


Read each set of three statements. Pick out one state- 
ment from each set that is MOST like the group are 
thinking about, and draw a circle around M that 
statement. Then Pa out one statement that is LEAST like 
the group and draw a circle around the L by that state- 
ment. One of the three statements will not be marked at 
all. Here is a sample of how to mark the statements. Choose 
one MOST and one LEAST. 


9. M L 
enj it. 
M (L) b. We were together often but we didn’t 
(M) LeE 


We had that “one-for-all” and “all-for- 
one” feeling. 

. Each seemed to be “all for himself.” 

. Each stuck by his special friends in the 
group first. 

a. Too many of them were “stuck up” and 
unconcerned. 

b. We stuck together because we felt we 


were equal. 

c. They didn’t stick together because each felt 
he was better than the other.” 
We had to stick together for our own 


a. 

b. We failed often because we didn’t stick 
together. 

. We talked about sticking together but 
we didn’t always do so. 


. I hardly them and they hardly knew 
me, so we didn’t usually stick together. 
c. They were a bunch of indifferent “stuck 


ups. 
a. Only a few would stick by you when you 
let and 

. wou you down you 
wouldn't let them down. 

c. They laughed at you when you got in a 

am. 

We did things together, but we dida’t 

trust each other. 

. We stuck together because we had con- 

fidence in each other. 

They would swear they were on your 

side and then fool you. 

Each kept his business to himself so we 

didn’t get too close to each other. 

. We could not get together because we 

didn’t like the same things. 

Being interested in the same things, we 

stuck together. 

Others criticized the group and tried to 

break it up, but we stuck together. 

. When things got tough, we had trouble 

sticking together. 

c. They were a bunch of separate people that 
did almost nothing together. 


RRB EEE EERE REE 


other have an important place in the development 
of a productive and cooperative group. High 
scores obtained by army units in personal admi- 
ration, equally high scores in fear of consequences 
and in mutual support tend to throw light on 
(Continued on page 435) 
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As the Romans Did 


By K. C. MCDOWELL 


E ancient Romans had an amazing under- 
standing of the needs of boys. They empha- 
sized father-son companionship and it may well 
be that this was the foundation on which their 
great empire was erected. Today this necessary 
link binding father to son is the weakest one in 
the child growth chain. The modern father who 
seeks his son’s company is considered self-sacri- 
ficing. This lack of good father-son relationship 
is unnatural and one of our present society's great 
failures. 

Plutarch tells that the wisest Roman, Cato, 
would let no duty prevent him from being present 
when his wife bathed and clothed his son. Cato’s 
interest did not end there, for when his son was 
able to learn, he took complete charge.of his edu- 
cation. He taught him his letters although he 
owned the learned slave, Chilon. Cato refused to 
allow his offspring to be indebted to a slave for 
such a priceless gift as learning. He not only 
taught him the laws of Rome, but how to throw 
the javelin, to fight in armor, and to swim against 
the current and eddies of a river. This was quite 
a curriculum, but Cato also wrote books of his- 
tory by hand with large characters so his son 
might become acquainted with his country’s past. 
Cato was probably the busiest Roman of his time, 
but he had sufficient time to give his son exten- 
sive training. 

The average father may not have the knowl- 
edge of Cato, but he is at least of the same sex 
as his son. The father-son association would be 
priceless for this fact alone. The father is psycho- 
logically and biologically a different human being 
than the mother. He thinks, talks and acts dif- 
ferently. Little boys are the world’s greatest 
mimics, and they are likely to imitate their closest 
associates. It is not a difficult task to pick out the 
boys who have had long female companionship. 
They are just different. 

The boy of today advancing into manhood is 
trained largely by women. He has few opportu- 
nities for adult male relationships. His mother is 
his constant companion until he is five or six, and 
then, often he has a long series of female instruc- 
tors. He seldom has an opportunity, even in high 
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* K. C. McDowell is Elementary School Prin. 
cipal, Fort Knox Dependent Schools, Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


school, for male guidance. One of General 
George Patton's greatest regrets was that he had 
never had a man teacher during his formative 
years. Whether or not this would have changed 
General Patton is unknown, but he believed that 
an early masculine influence would have been an 
important factor to his life. 

The average American has many opportunities 
to share experiences with his son. The best train- 
ing ground to promote this father-son companion- 
ship is the out-of-doors. The woods, the streams 
and the fields hold experiences of lasting value 
for the child as well as for the father. Here, the 
father-son team can find knowledge which they 
could never separately discover. Under the shade 
of trees, on a forest trail, the father has a great 
opportunity to seek with his son the marvels of 
creation. Here is found a cathedral incomparable. 
A knowing father can stimulate his son to dis- 
cover guiding principles which will influence his 
entire life. 

A son should have many social experiences to 
be able to become an accepted member of a 
group. Today, the mother carries this responsi- 
bility. She drags him in and out of ladies’ stores, 
to movies she likes, and on any feminine duty 
she happens to perform. He goes with her to visit 
her friends, and sits fidgeting while the ladies 
chat. It is important that a boy become familiar 
with the society of men. There are limitless op- 
portunities for a father to share his everyday social 
experiences. 

There is still another phase of our modern civi- 
lization which the father should explore with 
his son. Today, most of us work with machines, 
and they are vital to our existence. These myster- 
ies will remain unknown to a boy in a feminine 
world. 

Every boy has the right to be guided into man- 
hood as a male. He can only find his rightful 
place by adult masculine companionship. 
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F someone offered you the job of being a sub- 
I stitute father for a juvenile delinquent boy, 
would you be interested? Probably not, even 
though in the course of events this honor may 
be thrust upon you by your own sons. Yet, will- 
ingly or not, most of you who teach at the junior 
or senior high school level have been just that. 

During the past five years I have had the oppor- 
tunity of looking behind the scenes into the lives 
of about two thousand delinquent boys coming 
from all areas of this state. Four out of every five 
of these boys lacked any adequate father-figure. 
Their fathers are dead, have deserted, are di- 
vorced or, if in the home, have been so en- 
grossed in their own maladjustments and per- 
sonal problems that they have been incapable of 
playing the role of a father emotionally. Most 
of them have been the kind of father that a boy 
would have to stretch his imagination a good 
deal to be very proud of. They are characterized 
by heavy drinking, indifference to their families, 
and inability to provide economic support. 

Every boy must and does find a father-figure. 
If his own father fails to fill this niche, the next 
most logical and easiest place for him to find this 
person is in school among his male teachers. Yet 
I find that this occurs very rarely. In most situa- 
tions the boy finds this relationship with some 
other male in his environment, who lacks most 
of the desirable qualities that a man should have 
who is going to play this important role in the 
life of a growing boy. 

Here is a tremendous challenge for men who 
have devoted their lives to the great cause of 
training our young! With just a little more 
warmth and concern we might very easily reach 
these boys who sit in our classrooms and who are 
reaching out in a very real way for wholesome 
emotional ties. We make a significant contribu- 
tion to reducing juvenile delinquency in our com- 
munity, when we make a positive, active effort to 
help the boy who is drifting off into antisocial 
behavior to attach himself to us a bit. 

To do this we must have standards of our 
own. The first rule in dog training is that the 
trainer must know more than the dog. If we are 


Substitute Father 


By E. L. V. SHELLEY 


* E. L. V. Shelley is Chief Psychologist, Boys 
Vocational School, 400 N. Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


going to give adolescent boys any adequate sense 
of direction in life we must have it ourselves. 
Perhaps the philosophy of life that a man brings 
to the teaching situation is every bit as important 
as the actual knowledge he brings or his under- 
standing of technical professional skills. “What 
you are speaks so loudly I can’t hear what you 
say.” 

Perhaps we should be a bit more concerned 
over what we are. Has a teacher the right to live 
his own life according to his own standards? No 
one whose life touches that of another human 
being at an especially impressionable period has 
the right to live indifferent to the influence he 
is exerting. The man who wants to do his own 
personal experimenting with the issues of life, 
wants to live unhampered by a responsibility for 
his behavior with implications for the lives of 
other people, should not choose teaching as a 
profession. He should work with stone or steel 
or other inanimate materials, not with the raw 
material of a human life. Entering the teaching 
profession, we assume adult responsibility for the 
implications of what we are for the lives of im- 
pressionable boys and girls. We have a grave 
responsibility to see that we are exerting our 
influences in a wholesome desirable direction. 

Boys sitting in our classrooms are going 
through periods of considerable emotional ten- 
sion as they try to find adequate patterns for 
building their lives. Whether we feel altogether 
comfortable about it or not, adolescent boys in 
our classes are looking for a fathér-figure after 
which to pattern. They are inevitably influenced 
by the fact that we are the men who touch their 
lives more frequently than any others. 

Those of us who make a sincere effort to dis- 
charge our responsibilities as parents or as teach- 
ers are forced to grow up considerably in the 
process. For this we are eternally grateful to our 


children. 
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observe a class in social studies in the pri- 
mary grades. The group was studying a unit on 
rubber and there was very real evidence of both 
interest and accomplishment. However at a par- 
ticular point in the development of the unit the 
instructor asked the group if they would like 
to hear a story about rubber. The members of 
the group said, ‘No.’ The instructor then ig- 
nored the negative responses and promptly pro- 
ceeded to tell the story anyway. 

If this were simply an isolated incident it 
might readily be dismissed as unimportant, but 
to one who sees much education in process it is 
apparent that such incidents occur with consider- 
able frequency. What does it mean and why does 
it happen? 

The incident may be regarded as providing an 
illustration of disguised or concealed direction. 
In the instance described it was of course poorly 
disguised and must have appeared as something 
less than honest to the affected group. Whether 
or not such a maneuver is cleverly or clumsily 
managed, however, is not the concern of this ar- 
ticle. The concern is rather that a classroom 
teacher should feel any need to disguise his ap- 
proach. 

It is true of course that there are under discus- 
sion today a number of different approaches to 
teaching. Some of these lean more in the direc- 
tion of allowing the child to play a more central 
role in the planning and direction of his own 
school living. Such approaches are becoming in- 
creasingly better substantiated by research in edu- 
cation and allied fields. They are often therefore 
urged upon teachers by persons who sincerely 
wish to see improvement in practice. 

The motives behind this urging are fine. It is 
the desire of such persons to reduce cultural lag 
and to make the best possible use of what re- 
search has confirmed. The fallacy exists in eval- 
uating a procedure or device however in isolation 
from the person at the other end who is to use it. 

In the final analysis the goal of any conscien- 
tious teacher might well be the greatest possible 


Personal Integrity in Teaching-Learning 


By DUANE MANNING 


ECENTLY the writer had the opportunity to 
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Education, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Arizona. He is a member of Phi Delta Kap- 


pa. 


sum of constructive influence upon a given group 
of children. Such a goal may be possible how- 
ever only if and when a teacher is reflecting a 
philosophy which he really understands and one 
in which he wholeheartedly believes. To use pro- 
cedures and devices which are at variance with 
what one really believes is being untrue to one- 
self. It is also being untrue to the group for it 
introduces a limiting factor to one’s effectiveness 
and general influence and operates to short change 
the child. Neither the technique nor the per- 
sonality of the teacher comes through in purest 
form. In other words a given teacher may do more 
for children by means of an admittedly inferior 
technique which he completely accepts than by 
an admittedly superior technique which he is in- 
clined to reject. 

In terms then of our assumption of greatest 
possible constructive influence as an evaluation 
criterion the implication as to his decision is clear. 
One should teach in the manner which he under- 
stands and believes to be best, external pressures 
notwithstanding. No less than the personal in- 
tegrity of the individual and the quality of teach- 
ing-learning is at stake. 

Apparently this is a situation which we need 
to face-up-to very frankly in education today. In 
the better classrooms throughout the nation we 
have generally accorded the individual child the 
Opportunity to unfold and develop along the 
lines of his own unique growth pattern. We have 
recognized the threshold of his understandings 
as a determining factor for next steps and we 
have observed the qualitative superiority of ac- 
tions which take place within the framework of 
his present understandings. This is not merely 
phychologically sound, it is a reflection of basic 
respect of person. Why not apply such concepts 
more generously to ourselves? 


* Duane Manning is Associate Professor of 
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HE WORD discussion as understood from its 
Latin root means to scatter or dissipate. Dis- 
cussion as a method of lecturing is just that—a 


method of scattering information. Discussion has . 


its place where opinion is concerned and should 
not be confused with explanation. Explanation is 
used to assist one who does not know, to bring 
understanding as a basis for discussion. Explana- 
tion does not have the mutuality of discussion. 

The emphasis on discussion has come from the 
sound necessity for having learners do in order 
to learn. However, any “doing” requires rather 
careful preparation. In order for learners to learn, 
the setting must be rather well and carefully 
established. Can the stage be set through discus- 
sion? There are few if any teachers who can draw 
from students information which they do not 
have. The conversational approach has also been 
supported by teachers who prefer personal judg- 
ments as the major grading criterion. Discussion 
gives rise to students’ displays of their knowl- 
edge. This activity passes for learning. It may be. 

The lecturer usually relies upon his notes, his 
prepared material so that he can be secure with 
his subject matter. He dispenses with materials 
not in his notes by placing them outside of the 
course content. At the other end of the scale is 
the discussion leader, the conversationalist, who 
takes a little content and chews it for an hour. He 
is the brilliant extemporizer who can draw from 
his students the knowledges he needs. His hour 
represents a little verbal drill on a few facts. The 
course of the discussion includes irrelevancies 
which are greeted, recognized, and disposed of 
with the statement “‘that’s very interesting.” 

Discussion as a technique has no place in pre- 
senting mathematical formulae, in the presenta- 
tion of theoretical points of view, in the presenta- 
tion of the application of a theoretical point of 
view unless the learners have had prior experi- 
ence in its application. The instances of misuse 
can easily be multiplied. For materials such as 
these, specific, direct presentation by the teacher 
or study by the student in accurate, available 
sources will produce the best result for the least 
effort. 


The Case for Discussion 


By EDWARD ARTHUR TOWNSEND 


* Edward Arthur Townsend is Educational 
Psychologist, Department of Education, City 
College, New York 31, New York. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Discussion should be used for the exchange of 
ideas where opinion is based on knowledge. 
When learners have a background of information 
regarding a topic and they wish to assess the value 
of the information or to consolidate or re-organize 
their thinking, discussion is of value. It behooves 
all teachers to use their skill and ingenuity in deal- 
ing with people and in course organization to 
employ to the fullest extent the knowledge which 
the learner has. But the aim necessarily goes be- 
yond the known to the unknown. 

Learners prefer that to which their previous 
experience has brought them. The thinking stu- 
dent usually prefers to be directed to new ma- 
terials. The traditionally-good student prefers an 
established organization as represented in the 
teacher-planned, executed, and directed lectures. 
Lazy students prefer an off-the-cuff, occasional, 
brilliant exchange of ideas. This assumes equiva- 
lent ability but, of course, unequal drive in the 
student. 

If we want teachers who give students the op- 
portunity to successfully experience learning with- 
in the range of their abilities, identified in an or- 
ganization so that the learning has meaning, dis- 
cussion will play a role, not as a new materials 
approach but as a technique for the exchange of 
opinions regarding the known. 


When 1,370 colleges, junior colleges and univer- 
sities were questioned as to curricular offerings in 
1948-49 in the area of education for marriage, 632 
schools reported at least one course. There were 141 
course titles given, the most common being: 


Marriage and the Family............ 28 per cent 
The 23 per cent 
Family Relationships ..............- 7 per cent 
Marriage and Family Relationships.... 4 per cent 
Preparation for Marriage............ 3 per cent 
Courtship and Marriage............. 2 per cent 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


A school administrator must deliberately culti- 
vate seeing the brighter side, says Henry H. Hill, 
ptesident of the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. “It makes some difference 
to you and much more to your associates whether 
you afe the kind who, on arising from the bed 
and throwing open the window, says ‘Good morning, 
Lord,’ or whether you stumble blindly over to the 
window, peep out from behind the shade, and say, 
‘Good Lord, morning!’ ” 


“Children in Today’s World” will be the theme 
for the 1952 American Education Week, November 
9-15. Daily topics will be: 

Sunday—Their Churches 

Monday—Their homes 

Tuesday—Their heritage 

Wednesday—Their schools 

Thursday—Their country 

Friday—Their opportunity 

Saturday—Their future 


In his presidential address to the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association, Phi Delta Kappan M. E. LaZerte 
of the University of Alberta in Edmonton said, ‘‘Pro- 
vincial departments of education are expending ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 each year on public educa- 
tion. The values obtained from this large expenditure 
remain, in the main, unchecked, if not at all times 
unquestioned. If, for each $5,000 now spent, an 
additional dollar was spent on evaluation, we should 
be investing $20,000 a year in research. . . . In 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Great Britain, 
there are unified, autonomous, research councils... . 
Can not we pool our resources in a joint educational 
undertaking?” 

High school teaching in 1951 is little different 
from what it was 50 years ago, he noted, “Would 
research on the psychology of high school subjects 
improve teaching procedures in the secondary schools, 
as research in the psychology of elementary school 
subjects has practically revolutionized the teaching of 
a few lower grade subjects ?”’ 


INDEX 


The Index of THE KappaN is pre- 
pared annually at the completion of the May issue. 
The index for Volume XXXIII is sent this month 
to libraries on the mailing list of THe Pui DeLtta 
Kappan, and will be sent free of charge upon re- 
quest to any reader. Address your request to Phi 
Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
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ADJUSTED? 


How well adjusted are you? The adjustment of 
any teacher to his group, of any pupil to the student 
group, may be measured upon this simple checklist 
based on the work of R. F. Bales and David Segel: 

A pupil is exceptionally well adjusted to his 
group and shows leadership qualities if he: 


Shows solidarity———— 

Raises other’s status-———— 

Gives help——— 

Shares reward———— 

Exhibits tension release———- 

Jokes and laughs———— 

Shows satisfaction———— 

Agrees, understands, concurs, complies———— 


‘He is well adjusted if he: 


Gives suggestions and direction———— 

Assumes others are abie to carry on by themselves-———— 
Gives opinion, evaluation, analysis———— 

Expresses feeling, wish-——— 

Gives orientation, information———— 

Repeats, clarifies, confirms———— 

Asks for information, confirmation———— 

Asks for opinion, evaluation, analysis, expression of feel- 


ing 
Asks for suggestion, direction, possible ways of action 
He is poorly adjusted if he: 
Disagrees——_ 
Shows formality———— 
Withholds 
Shows tension———— 
Withdraws out of field———— 
Shows antagonism, deflates other’s status-———— 
Defends or asserts self. 


One hundred and thirty thousand additional teach- 
ers and 600,000 new classrooms will be needed by 
1957 to take care of the expanding school popula- 
tion of the United States, according to the estimate 
of the Office of Education in the annual report of 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl James Mc- 
Grath. Only about 40,000 classrooms were con- 
structed in 1951. 


The elementary school population will increase 
more than one million per year for the next six years. 


Most people who plan to teach made their deci- 
sions about the junior year of high school, report 
William H. Fox and Robert W. Richey after inquiry 
of the students in the School of Education in the 
University of Indiana. (“A Study of Some Opinions 
of High School Students With Regard to Teachers 
and Teaching.” 75 cents from the Indiana University 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana.) Changes were 
relatively small after that point. 
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As a result, says Wendell W. Wright, many of 
the public schools in Indiana have begun to work 
to interest young people in teaching while they are 
still in high school. Many cities in the state have 
developed a real interest in interesting people in 
teaching in the elementary school. As a result, says 
Dean Wright, ‘those majoring in elementary edu- 
cation seem to be very outstanding people. Last year 
we selected nine ‘queens’ on this campus, and eight 
of them were elementary education majors.” He notes 
also that the socio-economic level of the elementary 
majors is above the average of all the University 
students. 


“I propose that we stop talking about people 
as ‘resources.’ By definition, a resource is a means 
to an end. It is always of less value than that to 
which it is devoted. I do not see how we can talk 
about people as ‘resources,’ and simultaneously talk 
about human personality as an ultimate value. Each 
nation which has thought of its people as ‘resources’ 
has ended by treating them as such,” says Harold W. 
Stoke, Dean of the Graduate School, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


The December 1951 issue of THE PHI DELTA 
KAPPAN contained a center spread under the 
heading, “Behind These Desks . . . Very Important 
People.” Of the display, Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., 
Chairman of the Department of Education, College 
of Arts and Sciences and Director of Institute of 
World Affairs of the American University, Washing- 
ton 16, D. C., writes, 

“Such formalism as that depicted in the material 
is not typical of the current educational scene in the 
United States. All five of the teachers who appear 
in the artist’s drawings for this advertising have been 
placed back of desks! More than that, all five of 
them are shown seated back of desks! 

“If these teachers really are such important people 
—and they are—then let us get them up on their 
feet and out from behind those desks! — 

“The teachers should be participating members of 
the groups, taking appropriate parts, along with the 
students, in the development of classroom activities. 

“There are desirable vacancies in teaching today. 
To fill these vacancies, there is a need for young men 
and young women who have the sincere desire to 
serve in an active, dynamic manner.” 


When a young teacher enters into his profession 
it is not uncommon to hear a few ultimatums ex- 
pounded vehemently by the neophyte, writes J. David 
O'Dea, Fresno State College, Fresno, California. 

“Well, not too many years ago I was a twenty-one 
year old Kansas high school teacher. The opinions I 
had were unchangeable and naturally right. One ulti- 
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matum I expounded was that the Parent Teacher 
Association amounted to sheer nonsense. All its mem- 
bers did was to cause trouble, have gossip sessions, 
run down the school and brag about their children. 

“As I look back on those days I actually shudder 
to think that I could have been so insecure and un- 
professional. However, I shudder more when I re- 
member several other teachers, some with years of 
teaching experience, who shared the same erroneous 
opinion. 

“There is an old saying, ‘It’s a foul bird that 
soils its own nest,’ and, brother, I was foul. Now, 
I have been converted, cleansed and forgiven, ac- 
cording to my own judgment. 

“Currently, when I listen to such men as Dean 
McSwain of Northwestern University, Dr. George 
Hill of Ohio University, and Dean Brown of Fresno 
State College speak about the parent-teacher relation- 
ship, I feel inspired and have a strong urge to be 
evangelistic. 

“If a teacher should read this, believing as I once 
did, then, brother, consider changing sights!” 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Volumes of THE Put Kappan, substantially 
bound in brown cloth, are available at the following 
prices: 


Volume VIII 1925-26 . . . $3.00 
Volume IX . 1926-27 
Volume X . 1927-28 
Volume XI . 1928-29 
Volume XII 1929-30 
Volume XIII 1930-31 
Volume XV 1932-33 
Volume XVI 1933-340 
Volume XVII . 1934-35 4.00 
Volume XVIII . 1935-36 4.50 
Volume XIX 1936-37 4.50 
Volume XX 1937-38 4.50 
Volume XXI . 1938-39 4.50 
Volume XXII . 1939-40 4.50 
Volume XXIII . 1940-41 4.50 
Volume XXIV 1941-42 4.50 
Volume XXV 1942-43 3.00 
Volume XXVI and 

Volume XXVII 1943-46 5.00 
Volume XXVIII 1946-47 4.50 
Volume XXIX . 1947-48 4.50 
Volume XXX . 1948-49 . 4.50 
Volume XXXII. 1949-50 4.50 
Volume XXXII 1950-51 4.50 
Volume XXXIII 1951-52 5.00 


Single copies of issues of THE Pur DeLTa 
KaAPPAN are also available, at 50 cents each. 
Annual subscriptions to THe Detta KAPPAN 
are available at $4.00 per year. Send cash with 
order to Phi Delta Kappa 
2034 Ridge Road 
Homewood, Illinois 
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“Scholarships and fellowships available at In- 
stitutions of Higher Education, 1949-50,” Bulletin 
1951 No. 16, U. S. Office of Education, (55c, from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C.) says that 1,198 institutions of higher education 
in the United States reported 141,554 scholarships 
available valued at $31,056,754.86, and 124,223 
scholarships awarded valued at $27,000,963.49; 15,- 
359 fellowships available were worth $10,642,324.70 
and the 13,659 fellowships awarded were worth 
$9,266,955.71. The reports are classified by states 
and by subject matter fields and divisions. 


Teach Abroad 


Applications for Fulbright Scholarships for the 
school year 1953-54 should be filed by October 15, 
1952, for one of 240 awards for Europe and the 
Near East. If you wish to go as a graduate stu- 
dent, ask for information from the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, 19, N. Y. If you wish to go as an advanced 
research scholar, as a specialist or professor, ask 
for information from the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Applications for one of the 100 awards for East 
Asia and the Pacific will be received between next 
March 1 and April 15, to take effect for the aca- 
demic year beginning in the spring of the following 
calendar year. Make inquiry as above. 

If you wish to teach in national elementary or 
secondary schools abroad, ask for information from 
the International Relations Division, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C. If you wish to teach in American elementary 
or secondary schools abroad, write the American 
Schools Service, American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

“Opportunities for Summer Study in Latin Amer- 
ica, 1952,” listing summer school courses offered and 
other educational tours and service projects will 
be sent free upon request. Write to Division of 
Education, Department of Cultural Affairs, Pan- 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


If you are interested in service overseas, and 
your specialty happens to be agriculture, health 
education, or small industry, write for informa- 
tion to the Koinonia Foundation, Pikesville Box 
336, Baltimore 8, Maryland. They are seeking for 
persons qualified to give technical assistance to under- 
developed areas of the world, spiritually motivated 
men and women ready to go abroad as a neighbor 
to work with heart, head, and hands. 
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Many church mission Boards now have arrange- 
ments for short term periods of service for qualified 
yeung people. Inquire of your mission board. Your 
service outside this country for even a limited period 
will give you the experience of standing outside 
your own culture to see how it looks from outside. 
That is excellent equipment for leadership in the 
world tomorrow. 


“He was getting $33 a month teaching school in 
a little town. He got up the courage, he went 
to see something of the world—he traveled about 
100 miles, went to the World’s Fair, and when he 
got back to his schoolhouse, he said all of the 
boys wanted to study in his class because he was 
a man of the world, he had been to St. Louis, 100 
miles away. The school board got together—they 
said to one another, “This man is such a valuable 
man on the faculty—he has been out, seen the 
world, he is a man of the world,” and they raised 
his salary $9, to $42.00 a month. 

“If back in those days it was good for a $9 
raise, it ought to be good for something today.” 

Such was the story relayed by John H. Furbay 
from Governor Macon of New Mexico. 


Education and travel are investments untouched 
by a depression. 


SCHOOLING Pays 


When the status of high school graduates and 
drop-outs in Virginia were investigated ten years 
after, information concerning earnings of 5,963 grad- 
uates and 1,196 drop-outs as determined by a study 
in 1949 are summarized by Leonard M. Miller (Grad- 
uates and Drop-Outs in Virginia, School Life, March 
1952, page 93) as follows: 


Percent of graduates | Per cent of drop-outs 


Male Male 
Weekly and Fe- | and 

wages Males | Females} Female| Males | males | Female 
(2,742) | (3,221) | (5,963)} (796) | (400) | (1,196) 


$ Oto $20) 3.1 12.3 8.1 5.0 | 26.5 | 12.2 
$21 to $40] 13.6 37.8 | 26.7 | 27.4 | 45.8 | 33.5 
$41 to $60} 36.0 40.3 | 38.3 | 36.8 | 23.3 | 32.3 
$61 to $80} 30.6 8.4 | 18.6 | 22.7 40 | 16.5 
Over $80} 16.8 1.3 8.4 8.0 Pe 5.5 


The largest single group of graduates (38.3 pet 
cent) was in the $41 to $60 weekly income group 
while the largest group of drop-outs (33.5 per cent) 
was in the $21 to $40 weekly income group. 


“I have often wished that the students themselves 
could have listened to the conversations which I, as 
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dean of a business school, have had with business of- 
ficials who have come to interview students,” says 
Robert D. Calkins, in The University of New York 
NEWSLETTER, February, 1952, p. 18. “What is 
said would shock many students and give most of 
them a different outlook upon the things that are 
worth while in college. Over and over these men 
will say, “I want to see the top ten per cent only. 
There is no point in wasting my time on the rest.” 
Grades, study, understanding, excellence—you may 
think these things unimportant, but . . . 


Elementary Principal 


“The principalship of the elementary school is 
many things to many people. To some, it is a head 
teachership, the main function of which is the 
compilation of attendance records of the several 
classes of the schools. To some, it is an honorary 
title to be bestowed upon that classroom teacher 
who has longest and most faithfully served the 
children of the district. To some, it is the stepping 
stone to the superintendency. 

“An increasing number of persons are beginning 
to see it as a profession in its own right,” says 
the Standards Committee of the NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals in proposing a new 
set of standards for its members. 


“Ours is an effective professional group to the extent that 

1. The elementary school principal demonstrates in high 
degree those personal qualities necessary for effective demo- 
cratic leadership; 

2. the elementary school principal has preservice prepara- 
tion comparable in quality, appropriateness and scope to 
that expected of members of other learned professions; 

3. the elementary school principal makes concrete pro- 
vision both for keeping aware of and for contributing to 
the advancement of human knowledge in his own and 
related fields; 

4. the elementary school principal maintains affiliation 
with and active participation in professional associations of 
members of his own profession, and of other related 
professional groups; 

5. the elementary school principal is the person directly 
responsible for the development of the educational program 
for the school unit under his jurisdiction, with full authority 
commensurate with this responsibility ; 

6. the elementary school principal, as a member of the 
profession, is committed to high ethical standards; 

7. the elementary school principal receives compensation 
comparable to that accorded to members of other learned 
professions. 


George C. Kyte, immediate past president of Phi 
Delta Kappa, is author of “The Principal at Work,” 
just out in a revised edition. ($4.50 from Ginn and 
Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachu- 
setts.) 
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STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES 


State education associations in 47 states and in 
the District of Columbia publish official journals, 
reaching a combined total of more than 750,000 state 
association members. Often the state association jour- 
nal is the only professional periodical regularly re- 
ceived by members of these associations. Analyzing 
the “Professional Content of Selected State Education 
Association Journals” as an Ed. D. project in Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, Robert R. Leeper 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Washington, D. C., reports that 24.09 
per cent of the total available space is taken by 
material presenting the programs and activities of 
the state association, local and regional associations, 
the National Education Association, and other edu- 
cational organizations. Advertising occupied 31.48 
per cent of the pages. An average of 38.61 per cent 
of the total space was devoted to professional con- 
tent for in-service training and the improvement of 
teaching. 

“According to the objectives stated by their editors, 
these state education association journals are perhaps 
fulfilling their more specific aims, particularly those 
having to do with presenting the program and activi- 
ties of the state association. . . . These stated aims 
may well be considered too limited for the accom- 
plishment of significant and desirable change in edu- 
cational practice. 

“The sphere of the state education association 
journal should be primarily the state or locality. 
Its function should be the meeting of organizational 
and of general or basic professional needs of edu- 
cators. Constant vigilance in recognition and inter- 
pretation of needs of the localities of the state should, 
logically, lead to a wide divergence among the asso- 
ciation journals in the type of problems treated and 
to a rich inventiveness in the varied suggestions for 
meeting these professional problems. 

“There should be content that will be of help to 
educators in their own personal and professional 
development ; there should be content that will help 
educators meet more adequately the needs of children 
and youth; and there should be content that will 
help educators meet more effectively their respon- 
sibility as citizens of the locality, state; nation, and 
world.” 

UNtry OF THOUGHT 


“We are approaching the stage of world-philoso- 
phizing, that is, of doing our philosophical thinking 
in terms of the philosophic thought of men all over 
the earth, “Charles Morris of the University of Chi- 
cago told a section meeting of the Third National 
Conference on Unesco. 
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“It seems to me that there are only three basic 
attitudes that a living being can take, though these 
of course can be combined in various manners and 
directed to various objects. We call these attitudes 
dependence, dominance, and detachment. They in- 
volve respectively the attitudes of letting things hap- 
pen, making things happen, watching things happen. 

“In the traditional pictures which Eastern and 
Western persons hold of each other it is perhaps fair 
to say that the Westerner would expect the attitudes 
of dependence and detachment to be strong in the 
East, and the Easterner would expect to attitude of 
dominance to be strong in the West. 

“To test such beliefs, to find out what is in fact 
the case, students in China, Japan, India, and the 
United States were asked to indicate their preferences 
among 13 possible ways to live. These ways to live 
correspond roughly to the life-ideals expressed in the 
main religious and ethical systems of the world. They 
advocate various forms and degrees and combinations 
of the attitudes of dependence, domination, and de- 
tachment. The college students in the various cultures 
were asked to state by the use of numbers from 
7 to 1 the degree to which they would like to live in 
the manner advocated by each of the 13 ways to live. 
The sample obtained in each culture was reasonably 
large, and gathered in each case from schools through- 
out the country. 

“All of the 13 ways to live were given first choices 
by some students in all four cultures, and in each 
culture a number of the ways to live were well liked. 
Since most of the ways to live are associated with 
specific philosophical doctrines, we have here in the 
psychological sphere a reflection of the multiplicity 
of philosophies in the great cultures. 

“Certain of the ways to live were preferred more 
strongly in some cultures than in others. There is 
no evidence that the differences correspond to deep- 
seated differences in national character. Nor do they 
support the traditional conceptions of the difference 
of East and West. 

“It seems reasonable to conclude that in the choice 
of life-ideals by present-day students the traditional 
contrast of East and West simply does not hold. The 
same diversity of kinds of people seems to exist in 
all the great cultures, and the kinds of life they would 
like to lead are more similar across the cultural lines 
than they are different. 

“There are of course real and important differences. 
But these differences are historical. They have changed 
before and they are changing now. In recent cen- 
turies the Orient, relative to the West, has stressed 
dependence and detachment more than dominance. 
This relative difference is now growing smaller. The 
Orient has acquired the power techniques of the 
West. The signs are unmistakable that Western man 
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is beginning to protest against the specialized and 
one-sided creature that he has made of himself in 
recent centuries. Here in the deepest sense, in the 
movement toward integral man, is the convergence 
in world outlooks which is now taking place. It is 
supported in both East and West by cultural tradition 
and by present-day aspiration.” 


Ten points of universal truths taught by prophets 
of all religions, as agreed upon by representatives 
of a recent world conference in religion held in Town 
Hall, New York, are the following: 

1. The Unity of All Life. 

2. The Interdependence and Brotherhood of All 
Men. 

3. Love and Service to Fellow Man; Not Domi- 
nation or Attempted Power over Him. 

4. Non-Violence and Non-Injury; No More War 
or Killing. 

5. Help—Not Exploitation—of the Weak and 
Backward. 

6. Purity of Life and Motive. 

7. Simplicity and Few Possessions. True Riches 
and True Happiness Are Within. 

8. The Worth of Individual Man and the Ability 
of Every Man to Achieve Higher States of Life. 

9. The Immortality of the Soul. 

10. The Union of Man with God: the final truth 
of every religion. 

These are our universal “Ten Commandments”— 
taught to the peoples of all nations by the prophets 
of all religions. They boil down to two—the Two 
Great Commandments in every faith: love for God, 
the highest, purest Being we can conceive of ; and a 
consuming and all-comprehending love for man. 

The discussion of “What We All Believe” is 
available in a 53-page pamphlet at 25 cents from the 
Western Personnel Institute, 30 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena 1, California. It abstracts WORLD 
FAITHS, by Ruth Cranston, 1949, book published 
by Harper and Brothers. 


MEN TEACHING 


More than 22 per cent of the public school teach- 
ers in the United States last year were men, the 
largest percentage of men since the turn of the 
century. Of the 1,040,000 teachers in the United 
States in 1950-51, 930,000 were in the public schools, 
600,000 in the public elementary schools. About two 
out of three held bachelors degrees or higher, says 
W. L. Armstrong of the U. S. Office of Education. 


A larger percentage of male teachers are found 
in secondary school work than in elementary largely 
because a first position often involves coaching com- 
bined with some teaching, says W. I. Throssell, 
Ocala, Florida. When teaching remains as the proven 
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source of livelihood, what kind of teachers do these 
men make? 

“Usually they muster some fine qualities. They like, 
and are interested in, young people because they have 
a youthful outlook themselves. They use the psy- 
chology of play in attacking classroom problems. For- 
tunately, only a few exude the stench of lost hopes 
and frustrated ambitions. 

“They're big, husky, healthy, overgrown boys. 
They've learned and practiced clean living. They com- 
mand respect for their physical skill, but a scholar 
among them is somewhat unique. Speeches given by 
ten average high school coaches would probably in- 
clude all the examples of poor oral communication 
listed in the texts on the subject. This might not be 
so important if they remained coaches instead of 
drifting into the teaching areas. At a recent meeting 
of teachers, a coach was heard to remark that he was 
“certified” to teach English, but he wasn’t “qualified.” 
Everyone laughed hilariously. 

“And what about the school administrative offi- 
cials? Up they come from the coaching ranks in 
large swarms. What influences do they bring? The 
school bends its energies toward success in athletics. 
It is said that a principal doesn’t worry about his 
job if he has a good band and a good football team. 
That doesn’t explain to what extent the students, the 
budget, and the other departments are exploited to 
achieve this purpose.” 


Eighty-two of 97 men teaching in San Antonio 
who responded to a questionnaire did outside work 
during the school year, reports Herbert William 
Siegel, 102 Adrian Drive, San Antonio 1, Texas. 
Summer work was engaged in by 70 of the 97 men 
for an average salary of $641.04, wages earned 
ranging from $1.00 to $1500.00. In addition some 
of the men were going to school to work on Master's 
degrees, in some cases collecting subsistence under 
the G. I. bill, a form of financial assistance not 
counted in this study. 

Sixty-five of the 97 men work after school hours 
for wages. They receive wages ranging from $1.00 
to $150.00, for an average of $29.06 per week. They 
work an average of 18.3 hours per week with a range 
of working hours from 1 to 50 hours per week, in 
addition to school. Other men not included in the 
above report indicated that they have wives who 
work, so that the husbands go home early to help 
at home, cleaning house, getting supper started, or 
taking care of the children. Salary of the working 
wife is not counted in the report. Three-fourths of 
the men who work say their extra work has a bad 
effect on their effectiveness on the school job, nine 
out of ten say they would gladly give up outside 
work if salaries were adequate. Some men who work 
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a few hours per week, such as the church organists 
and the reservists, report they are inspired by outside 
work. 

A report of this study, “By Sweat of the Brow, A 
Report on Extra-contractual Wages and Jobs of San 
Antonio Teachers,” is available at $1.00 from the 
author. The report gives figures for outside work by 
both men and women. 


RELIGION 


The magazine Religious Education, July-August, 
1951, has reviews by fifteen representatives of re- 
ligion on “Moral and Spiritual Values,” recent 
publication of the Educational Policies Commission. 
It contains also a review of practice in the several 
states by Lawrence C. Little of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, who says: 

“Public schools, without being challenged on con- 
stitutional grounds, may give a larger place to the 
history and literature of religion. . . . With a few 
exceptions, in states where specific prohibitions are 
contained in statutory regulations, public schools 
may— 

1. teach a course in biblical history and literature; 

2. include in literature courses the writings of great re- 
ligious leaders ; 

3. give recognition to religious leaders and institutions in 
the study of history; 

4. call attention to religious influences in art, architec- 
ture and sculpture; 

5. provide instruction in sacred music as a part of music 
education ; 

6. visit churches and synagogues in connection with field 
trips and excursions; 

7. consider current religious ideas and agencies in social 
studies and in current events classes; 

8. invite religious leaders to address school assemblies; 

9. use religious leaders as resource persons in the study 


of community problems; 
10. conduct classes which deal with moral and spiritual 


values. 


“There seems a growing consensus that a public 
school system exceeds its constitutional authority 
when it— 

1. uses its buildings and facilities for the dissemination 
of religious doctrines; 

2. directly aids religious groups in the propaganda of 
their faith; 

3. uses its compulsory system to advance the work of 
religious agencies ; 

4. distributes enrollment blanks and keeps records of 
attendance in religious education classes; 

5. exercises jurisdiction over teachers employed by re- 


ligious groups; 
6. expends funds for purposes of sectarian instructions.” 


Answering a question as to how a border-line case 
might be handled for retirement in keeping with the 
principles advocated in his article in THE PHt DELTA 
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KaPPAN recently, Robert J. Havighurst of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago writes: 

A border-line case might be treated somewhat as fol- 
lows: The teachers and supervisors of a particular school 
have filled out confidential rating scales on all the people 
over 60 in that school. A particular teacher, Mr. A., who 
has applied for a certificate of competence, is rated rather 
low according to the consensus of his fellow-workers. 
He has taken a medical examination, and the medical 
examiner has rated him satisfactory, for a man his age. 
He has talked with a psychiatrist, who has rated him 
a borderline risk for being able to work effectively 
with other teachers and with pupils during the next two 
years. The Retirement Board asks Mr. A. to come in 
for an interview. They tell him that they have some 
doubt as to the wisdom of his going on teaching beyond 
the age of 65. They listen to his statement and discuss 
the matter with him. He may agree with them and with- 
draw his request for a certificate of competence. If, how- 
ever, he persists in his request, they take a vote on the 
matter. Their decision is final, but the case may be re- 
opened after a lapse of a year if Mr. A. requests it. In 
general, it is to be hoped that the Retirement Board will 
give Mr. A. the benefit of the doubt, until they have had 
enough experience with borderline cases to find out 
whether they are being too lenient. 


We are implying in mental hygiene and related 
courses that all problems can be solved. Such is not 
the case. Every day students come to me with prob- 
lems that cannot be solved. 

First we teach students to be dependent upon us 
by too much counseling, and then prepare them for a 
world that is non-existent, a world where all anxiety 
may be ended. We may do as much harm as good with 
such counseling. 

We should recognize that there are really three 
classes of problems: (1) those problems that end 
when goals are achieved, (2) those problems that 
may be forgotten, (3) those problems that must be 
lived with.—Stanley Skiff, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 


The presidential fact-finding board for the steel 
industry reported a general trend for non-contributory 
plans. Pension plans submitted for the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue for tax purposes total 6,862. They 
cover 3,290,608 employees. The majority of employees 
are covered by plans financed by the employers. 


“A large musical organization performing in a 
small room produces an oral sensation similar to that 
of a person screaming into a rain barrel,” says Clar- 
ence J. Best in Music Rooms and Equipment, Music 
Education Research Council Bulletin No. 17. “The 
volume of sound produced by the combined voices of 
a chorus class or the combined instruments of an 
orchestra or band requires a larger room than one 
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used by a class in which one person is heard at a 
time.” 


A space allotment of 260 cubic feet per member 
is recommended for music class rooms, with floor 
space of at least 18 square feet per person for or- 
chestra or band. Primary considerations in locating 
music rooms within the total physical plant of a school 
are (1) segregation from other sources of sound, 
(2) access to auditorium stage, (3) access to instru- 
ment storage room and music library. The bulletin 
assembles information of value to those concerned 
with the planning and construction of the physical 
equipment and housing of music. 112 pages, $1.50, 
from Music Educators National Conference, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


The average working United States citizen now 
must work 61 days a year to pay taxes supporting the 
local, state and federal governments, says Herbert 


Hoover. Eleven of the days pay for obligations of for- 


mer wars, 24 days for national defense and the cold 
war, 12 days for other federal expenditures, and 14 
days for state and local governments. Exclusive of 
debt service of the federal government, the cost of all 
government to the average American family has in- 
creased from $200 to $1300 a year in the past 20 years. 


Our federal debt was exactly $256,865,375,517.11 
on January 31. The debt amounts to about $1700.00 
for every person in the nation. That compares with 
$319.00 per person in 1939, and $133.00 per person 
in 1929. In 1929 the federal debt outstanding equalled 
19c for each dollar of national income for that year. 
In 1949, there was $1.15 of debt per dollar of income. 
Our major wars have always brought increase in the 
federal debt. Traditionally we have reduced the debt 
in postwar years. We are not now doing so. 


Adjunct to industrial training programs is a ‘Glos- 
sary of Terms Commonly Used in the Manufactured 
and Mixed Gas Industries,” by F. H. Achard (60c, 
Dracha Personnel and Training Services, 755 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts) . 


“Mathematical Teaching Aids,” a special supple- 
ment of the Chicago Schools Journal, February 1950, 
lists free and inexpensive materials, films, film strips, 
and books useful to tne teacher of mathematics. Com- 
piled by Joseph J. Urbancek of the Chicago Teachers 
College, it can be had for a three-cent postage stamp, 
the request being addressed to the Chicago Schools 
Journal, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart Ave- 
nue, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


The Education Digest edited and published by Law- 
rence W. Prakken at Ann Arbor, Michigan, is now 
published in Japanese through the Sobun Kan Com- 
pany of Osaka. Selected articles from the American 


edition will be reprinted. The publication is entirely 
self-supporting. 


The Dependent School Division of the European 
Command Headquarters consists of a staff of 367 
teachers and administrators engaged in the education 
of 8,000 children in the U. S. Zone of Germany, 
where their parents are engaged in work connected 
with the Occupation. There are 57 elementary schools 
of 10-500 pupils, and 8 junior and senior high schools 
of 40-200 pupils. The schools are used as demonstra- 
tion centers to German teachers, in informal coopera- 
tion with the U. S. High Commission Advisers on 
Educational Affairs. Teachers in training work with 
instructors in these institutions also. 


Federally aided vocational classes in 1949 enrolled 
3,034,646 students. Agriculture enrolled 661,604, 
distributive occupations 312,608, home economics 
1,328,521, and trades and industry 801,913. A total 
of $115,131,371.58 was spent in the program of voca- 
tional education which met the standards set by the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. The amount 
included $26,408,982.05 from federal funds, $30,- 
438,935.13 from state funds, and $58,283,454.40 
from local district funds. 


Glaciers are shrinking in the sub-Arctic regions. 
More barley can be grown in Sweden, Finland, Ice- 
land, and Greenland. From such records as are avail- 
able, it appears that temperatures around the earth 
have been rising since 1850. The Sahara Desert seems 
to be spreading southward at an average rate of a half 
mile per year, according to one expert. Conditions in 
the Antarctic are now being studied by fourteen 
scientist-explorers, to see if the change is world-wide. 
Increased solar radiation is suggested as one answer, 
not yet proved. This is the first fluctuation the earth 
has known that can be measured and investigated, in 
scientific manner. If climatic changes can be found 
in the Antartic similar to those reported elsewhere, 
the world has a shift in weather with which to reckon 
in organizing social and economic affairs.——Unesco 
World Review, Release No. 64-R, May 6, 1950. 


Men are now carrying recording units into the 
depths of Africa, the jungles of northern India, 
and the mountains of Tibet in an ambitious effort to 
bring together sound-recordings of all of the lan- 
guages known to exist. There are known to be five 
thousand languages in the world, not including di- 
alects. Recordings make it possible for scholars to 
study obscure languages far from their source. They 
preserve languages which may be dying out. Clues 
from the language study indicate tremendous migra- 
tions of men, confirming the anthropologist’s theory 
that there are no “pure” races of people. 
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Five things I want my teachers to teach, Milton 
Beckman, as supervisor of teachers in mathematics, 
tells teachers in training each semester in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. “I want my teachers to teach the 
need of rendering service, to help make a better 
world. 

“I want my teachers to teach the need of conquer- 
ing fear; to emphasize scholarship, world citizenship, 
the need of faith in one’s self, in fellowmen, the need 
of religion. 

“Human behavior is what Jesus taught. That was, 
is now, and will always be the biggest subject on 
earth.” 


American farmers operate 11 million tractors and 
other motor vehicles, generating ten times as much 
mechanical power as is used in all American industry. 


“Does the heavy load of facts which children 
have to learn in the school grades make children 
feel hopeless, and thus contribute to lack of 
citizenship, even delinquency on their part?” 
asks E. T. McSwain, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 

“Administrators have cooperated with com- 
munity pressure forces to add many things to 
the curriculum. In the process they never asked 
teachers to discover how much a good load for 
a pupil is. How much can a child learn in an 
hour? How much should a child learn in one 
hour? When you get this information and com- 
pare the number of facts to be learned on a 
single page of a textbook, you get a reason for a 
feeling of inadequacy on the part of many pupils, 
a reason for the feeling of frustration on the part 
of many teachers. How many pupils can remain 
after the school experience with a feeling of com- 
petence? I believe that if we should take out half 
of the present school curriculum, take out half of 
what teachers are asked to do, it would result in 
stronger children as the product of the elemen- 
tary school. 

“While labor has been shortening hours, edu- 
cation has been lengthening hours, both for 
pupils and for teachers. This in spite of the fact 
that mental labor is the most fatiguing kind of 
labor. We take some care of the mental health 
of children in grades one to three, but in grades 
4-5-6, we push the children off into a sea of 
words.” 


“Lacking a truthful antidote, the Communist 
point of view becomes more and more believ- 


able,” writes an American student from Paris 

ed in the News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education, June 1951. “It comes 
as a shock to run up against anti-American feel- 
ing in person. Misunderstanding exists even 
among people who want very much to sympathize 
with America. They recognize the falsity of the 
Communist line, but nevertheless doubt and 
lack of confidence are there.” 

Describing efforts of French students to in- 
crease understanding of America, he writes: 

“I don’t think it’s being melodramatic to say 
that there is an element of personal risk in this 
work for many of them, in the event of a Russian 
occupation or control; their names are already 
listed in Communist headquarters. And many of 
them—with long records of service with the 
Résistance—know something of political persecu- 
tion. Even now the Communists carry on a con- 
stant campaign of harry tactics, of mass protests 
and threatening phone calls, in efforts to disrupt 
their programs. The 22-year old director in Lyon 
required a two-man police bodyguard for the 
two days immediately preceding a meeting he was 
organizing on The Purpose of the U. N. action 
in Korea. 


“Not that these people think of these things as 
unusual or are deterred by them, but I think 
more people in the States should be made aware 
of the difficult work this group (and perhaps 
others like them) is doing to help create a better 
understanding of the United States. . . . I wonder 
how many Americans, while they criticize, are 
working as fervently, in any capacity, to under- 
stand or help others understand the problems of 
Europe or the larger problems of world politics, 
of which there must be universal understanding 
before there will be any sustained and real peace.” 


Methods in programs of teaching about human 
rights are being studied by Unesco. Five inter- 
national teachers’ organizations have been asked 
to prepare reports. The organizations are: The 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers, 
The International Federation of Teachers Associ- 
ations, the New Education Fellowship, the World 
Federation of Teachers Unions, and the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. 


There are plenty of cases where the ingratiating 
school lawyer has been given the job of marketing 
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bonds, which is something that should be wholly 
outside his province in good ethics. There are 
occasions where such lawyers double cross their 
school district clients and sell the bonds at high 
interest rates. 

The root of the trouble frequently lies in the 
“private sale” of bonds to people ‘‘close to the 
officials’, instead of calling in competition through 
sealed bids from a considerable number of bond 
dealers. Too little is taught on such matters in 
the courses training school administrators. 

Usually the responsible lawyer whose legal 
opinion is recognized in the bond markets of the 
country charges only one dollar per thousand dol- 
lars of par value of the bond issue, with certain 
fixed charges relatively higher for a minimum job. 
This is about one-tenth of one per cent of the par 
value of the loan. Yet one sees cases where law- 
yers have asked from five to ten per cent. There is 
on record one attempt to charge $7,500 by a lawyer 
who had horned in on the case that had already 
been completed for $750. Other cases are known 
to me where the total fee charge for legal services 
and marketing the bonds at excessive interest 
charges ran from five to eight per cent. 

The lack of adequate information among school 
officials may result in heavy losses to the com- 


munity for excessive charges. 
—Herbert B. Mulford 


“You can read the form but the horses can't,” 
reports journalism student, Bryon Rice, after an 
assignment in specialized reporting. As a part of 
this work as a student in the journalism school of 
Northwestern University, he wrote on “Handi- 
capping Horses.” Spending an average of an 
hour for study on each race, during the quarter 
he analyzed thirty-nine races and picked seventeen 
winners for a score of forty per cent. The racing 
dopesheet is recorded about twenty-nine per cent 
accurate in handicapping. Had Rice placed a two 
dollar wager on each of the thirty-nine races, he 
would have made seven dollars and thirty cents. 

Some newspaper handicappers, picking the one- 
two-three results in a coming event, necessarily 
spend as little as three minutes per event, he says. 


When a child enters high school, he leaves be- 
hind his elementary school friends and ideas of 
culture, and embarks upon an entirely new life. 
He is thrown into a new school and handed a 
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list of courses he is required to take, usually being 
told that he may choose one or two elective sub- 
jects. Never before has he had the opportunity to 
choose any of his courses. The typical child needs 
guidance. 

When the student leaves high school, his in- 
terests no longer center around that school, but 
the interests of the school should still center in 
that student. If the school will follow up his 
activities, the school counselor may not only help 
him, but will be that much better able to counsel 
the next student to leave school. 

—Allan E. Forbes, Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 


We like to begin the year in our social studies 
class with “Time and space orientation.” In 
three days, with the assistance of films and film 
strips, we present the truth graphically shown 
by drawing on the board a large clock face, 
marking the whole as 3 billion years, the entire 
history of the earth. One hour is designated as 
250 million years. The end of the dinosaurs is 
marked as 11:45/36. The beginning of the Age 
of Man is marked as 11:59/38.4, just 21.6 
seconds before twelve o'clock. 

Throughout the year the question will be 
raised, “Was that the civilized thing to do?,” 
and “What would have been the civilized thing 
to do?’”” Now that man has achieved a degree of 
wisdom and ability, we can if we will conduct 
our lives in ways which are civilized. We can 
have peace and harmony in the home, and peace 
among the peoples of the earth. 

—wNathan W. Wells, Gardena High School, 
Gardena, California 


History Teachers: Do you find it difficult to 
teach students the names of the Presidents in the 
order in which they served? One Congressman 
found that his colleagues do not know them 
either. ‘“To alleviate that condition,’ the Con- 
gressman wrote the following near-nonsense 
verse: 

“Washington and Jefferson met many a jeer. 

“Van Buren had troubles plenty to fear. 

“Poor bankbills let Johnson go home grum- 
bling. 

“And Cleveland heard clearly McKinley's rum- 
blings, 

“Till Wilson held currency Hooverly rare.” 

The key to this obscure jingle is that the first 
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letter of each word is the initial of a President's 
name: Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
etc., through Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt. 
The fact that the last line doesn’t make sense 
has not prevented the jingle from becoming 
popular on Capitol Hill. 


A kit of materials on inter-group and inter- 
cultural education for high school and college 
teachers is available on loan from Howard A. 
Dawson, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., prepared by the Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association and the 
American Teachers Association. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK, 
United Nations Edition arranged by Joy Elmer 
Morgan, is published under the Hugh Birch- 
Horace Mann Fund, for the Citizenship Com- 
mittee of The National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(639 pages. $2.00) It contains selections from 
the lives and writings of great leaders who have 
quickened the national spirit, and from the char- 
ter documents of democracy. “Study the docu- 
ments on which your rights as a citizen are based; 
memorize its songs and poetry; enjoy the inspir- 
ing statements which have given purpose, hope, 
and courage to millions of Americans.” 
Suggested for use as Christmas gifts, com- 
mencement gifts to school graduates, and for 
presentation to the new citizen at 21. 


POTENTIAL COOPERATION IN GROUPS 
(Continued from page 419) 


the reasons behind the reputation of these units 
for sticking together. 

Army units, fraternal groups, and families mo- 
nopolized the high scores on fear of consequences, 
which may be interpreted to mean that sticking 
together is a ‘‘must”” among these groups. Teen- 
age groups tended to place considerably more 
value on equality than did groups of mature peo- 

le. 
. While results obtained in this study were by 
no means dramatic, they call attention to poten- 
tial or latent powers in groups that need to be 
considered as standards of excellence are set for 
various groups. A group may have more poten- 
tial for cooperation than is apparent in its output. 
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THE FiFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


HE history of the movement which took form 

as Phi Delta Kappa, a professional fraternity 
for men in education, had its beginning at Indiana 
University on January 24, 1906. Another part of 
the movement among men in education for the 
development of a professional organization started 
at Columbia University in 1908. A third independ- 
ent movement, with similar aims and purposes, was 
launched at the University of Missouri in 1909. 

Realizing that a single unified association would 
be more effective than three separate and competing 
Organizations, an amalgamation of the three was ac- 
complished at Indianapolis, Indiana, on March 1, 
1910, under the name of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
year 1906 has been quite generally accepted as the 
year of the founding of the fraternity. However, 
the fiscal-year designations now in use seem to begin 
with the year 1910 as the first fiscal year. The cur- 
rent year (1951-1952), ending on May 31, 1952, is 
called the 43rd fiscal year. By this reckoning, the 
50th fiscal year would be 1958-1959 although the 
date of the 50th anniversary would be on March 1, 
1960. It is clear that the system of fiscal years 
adopted by Phi Delta Kappa does not coincide with 
the life history of the fraternity. 

The date, January 24, 1906, having been accepted 
as the “birthdate” of the movement which became 
the Phi Delta Kappa of today, it seems appropriate 
that it should be the date to be recognized in plan- 
ning for the 50th anniversary. 

The year, 1956, has therefore been designated by 
the biennial council as the time for celebrating the 
50th anniversary. Plans for the anniversary are in 
the making under the leadership of Wendell W. 
Wright of Indiana University. Will these plans in- 
clude a summer convocation on such a theme as “A 
half-century of progress in public school education?” 
Will they provide for a history of Phi Delta Kappa 
as a professional fraternity? Will they provide for 
a directory of membership—more than 60,000 mem- 
bers by 1956? Will they include a volume, or vol- 
umes, which incorporate the significant articles on 
education published in THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
over the years—or perhaps a digest of such articles? 
Will the plans include a revised edition of the Dic- 
tionary of Education? Will some new and significant 
publication dedicated to the profession appear as a 
Phi Delta Kappa golden anniversary contribution? 
What form shall the “celebration’”’ take, or perhaps, 
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From the Desk of the Executive Secretary 


By PAUL M. COOK 


how many and what “features” shall be the goal to- 
ward which to strive? 

Suggestions from the members will be received 
gratefully and taken into consideration as plans for 
the anniversary begin to take form. What would 
you, brother Phi Delta Kappan, consider to be ap- 
propriate, desirable, and feasible in the celebration 
of fifty years of the life and service of the fraternity 
—a period which parallels closely the development 
of the profession of education? Prepare your sug- 
gestions carefully and send them to the executive 
secretary who will work closely with the planning 
committee. 

THE BUILDING FUND 


The executive secretary gratefully acknowledges 
receipt of $1.00 to be added to its building fund 
of $8.00 announced by the editor in the April issue 
of this magazine. Large trees from little acorns grow 
when growing conditions are favorable. Perhaps we 
shall soon be investing the Phi Delta Kappa Build- 
ing Fund in stock of a good Building and Loan as- 
sociation where its growth may be assured. If real 
interest is shown in this project—interest demon- 
strated by a substantial number of voluntary con- 
tributions—it may point the way to a serious effort 
to finance adequate housing for Phi Delta Kappa. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


Several amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws were adopted by the 23rd Biennial Council 
and the proposals for constitutional amendment were 
submitted to the chapters for a referendum vote. All 
have been approved. Those which are of general 
interest are as follows: 

Increase in fraternity dues. In order to meet the 
increasing cost of operation and the expanded pro- 
fessional program of Phi Delta Kappa, the council 
recommended for chapter approval an increase in 
the fraternity dues from $3.00 to $4.00. The chap- 
ters have, by referendum vote, approved the in- 
crease which will be effective on June 1, 1952, the 
beginning of the 44th fiscal year. Dues paid in ad- 
vance for the 44th fiscal year will be accepted at 
the rate of $3.00 if paid and forwarded by the 
chapters to the executive secretary not later than 
May 31, 1952. Members will note that the above 
dues must be supplemented by the amount of the 
annual chapter dues. 

Military Demit: During World War II, the fra- 
ternity authorized provisions for recognizing a spe- 
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cial military demit. This was later deleted from the 
constitution and by-laws because of certain recog- 
nized defects in the provisions. It has seemed wise 
to reinstate the provisions with necessary revisions. 
The following was adopted by the Council: 


“Any member in good standing may request a military 
demit as of the date of entering military service. The mili- 
tary demit shall be available upon written request filed with 
the member’s chapter or the executive secretary, and shall 
be in effect for the period of military service and there- 
after until the next annual dues become payable. There 
shall be no loss of continuity in good standing for the 
purpose of establishing eligibility for the service key, emeri- 
tus membership, and like privileges while under military 
demit. Voluntary enlistment in military service as a career, 
in time of e, shall not qualify member for military 
demit. Reenlistment following cessation of hostilities shall 
be interpreted as career enlistment. War-related services, 
civilian status, shall not qualify the member for military 
demit. Upon receipt of a request for a military demit, the 
executive secretary shall issue a demit card to the member 
and place his membership in inactive status. 

“Any member in arrears desiring a military demit may 
qualify by reinstating his hip as of the date of 
entering military service. 

“It shall be the duty of the chapter secretary upon re- 
ceipt of information of a m r’s entrance into the mili- 
tary service to advise him in writing of the regulations 
concerning a military demit and the procedures for obtain- 
ing one.” 


BoaRD OF DiREcTORS MEETINGS 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held in St. Louis, Missouri, at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel at the time of the meeting of the A.A.S.A. The 
agenda included consideration of prospective chap- 
ters, organization of the commissions and commit- 
tees authorized by the 23rd Biennial Council, con- 
ferences with members of the fraternity on matters 
of general fraternity business, the development of 
plans for the district conferences to be held next 
fall, budgetary matters, business procedures, ad- 
ministrative problems and procedures, and plans for 
THE Put DELTA KaPPAN. 

The summer meeting of the Board of Directors 
will be held at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, Au- 
gust 24 to 27, inclusive. The seven district repre- 
sentatives have been invited to meet with the Board 
for the purpose of planning for the district con- 
ferences and for consideration of the several district 
programs and activities for the biennium. It was the 
expressed desire of the council that more emphasis 
should be placed upon fraternity leadership at the 
grass-roots level. The board is seeking ways and 
means to stimulate local and district effort through 
such conferences. Each group will meet separately 
for a part of the time and agenda of mutual interest 
will be discussed in joint sessions. 

Members and chapters having problems which 
should be called to the attention of the Board of Di- 
rectors and/or the District Representatives should 
present them well ahead of the dates set for the 
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meeting in order that they may appear on the agenda 
for the meeting. 


Put KAPPA COMMISSIONS 

Four commissions were authorized by the 23rd 
Biennial Council and the Board of Directors has 
moved with dispatch to get each of the commissions 
organized and ready to function. A chairman of each 
commission has been selected and a member of the 
board assigned to work directly with the commission. 
The membership of the commissions is being selected 
by the chairmen with the assistance of the board of 
directors. In order to facilitate and implement the 
work of the commissions, conferences with the com- 
mission chairmen have been held and the aims and 
objects of each commission discussed. The work of 
each commission is well under way and the com- 
pleted roster of commission membership will be an- 
nounced soon. 

The chairman of the Commission on the Selective 
Recruitment of Teachers is Walter Kearney of Penn- 
sylvania State College. He will be assisted by Clar- 
ence Long, Comptroller, who served as the commis- 
sion chairman during the last biennium. 

The chairman of the Commission on International 
Educational Cooperation is Chris A. DeYoung of 
Illinois State Normal University. He will be assisted 
by Floyd T. Goodier, Second Vice President. 

The chairman of the Commission on Promotion 
and Interpretation of Free Public Education is Cal- 
vin E. Gross, Superintendent of Schools, Weston, 
Massachusetts. He will be assisted by Douglas G. 
Grafflin, President of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The chairman of the Commission on Research is 
William P. McLure of the University of Illinois. He 
will be assisted by M. L. Cushman, Recording Secre- 
tary. 

In the organization of each commission, an effort 
has been made to keep the membership of the work- 
ing unit, or steering committee, relatively close to- 
gether geographically. This will make it possible for 
the commission to meet frequently and to confer 
readily as the work of the commission progresses. 
Consultants will be chosen from a wider geographic 
area since their contributions may be largely by cor- 
respondence. In addition, the cooperation of each 
of the chapters will be sought in the promotion of 
the work of the commissions. It is the desire of the 
Council and of the Board of Directors that the par- 
ticipation in the work of the commissions may be as 
widespread as possible and every effort will be 
made to enlist the services of the chapters and indi- 
vidual members. 


District CONFERENCES 


Tentative plans for the conferences to be held in 
the seven districts of Phi Delta Kappa in 1952 have 
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been adopted by the District Representatives and 
the Board of Directors. Chapters and members are 
urged to submit agenda for the consideration of the 
conferences. The constitution now provides that dele- 
gates and alternate delegates (two alternates for each 
chapter) must be elected and reported at least thirty 
days before the opening date of the conference. This 
will make it necessary for the chapters in some dis- 
tricts to elect the delegate and the alternates before 
the end of the current school year. Although the con- 
ferences do not have legisiative power, their success 
will depend, in a large measure, upon careful plan- 
ning on the part of the chapters and the district 
officers. It is not too early to begin preparation for 
the conferences now. 


The schedule for the conferences is as follows: 


District 1, December 27-28, Portland, Oregon 
District 2, December 29-30, Los Angeles, California 
District 3, November 14-15, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
District 4, November 7-8, Lincoln, Nebraska 
District 5, November 21-22, location to be selected 
District 6, November 28-29, New York City 
District 7, October 24-25, location to be selected 


Each of the conferences will be attended by one 
member of the Board of Directors who is not resi- 
dent in the district, by the executive secretary, and 
by the member or members of the Board resident in 
the district. The agenda for the conferences are be- 
ing prepared by the District Representatives with J. 
Roy Leevy acting as chairman. (See pages following 
for names and addresses of the District Representa- 
tives.) 

In preparation for the district conferences and for 
the total district program for the biennium, the dis- 
trict representatives will meet with the Board of Di- 
rectors in the regular summer meeting to be held at 
Ames, Iowa, August 24-27, 1952. 


SALARY SCHEDULE AND RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 


For more than two years the Board of Directors 
has been studying the salary problem and the related 
problem of retirement. It has had the assistance of 
a special committee on salary schedules. Its recom- 
mendations to the council were adopted with little 
revision. Throughout the study, there has been a 
sincere effort to provide salaries comparable to those 
paid by other organizations for similar positions with 
like responsibilities. Since this represents a marked 
change in Phi Delta Kappa policy and since it is 
supplemented by a serious effort to provide ade- 
quately for retirement, it seems wise to make this 
report of progress to the fraternity. 

The 23rd Biennial Council adopted a salary sched- 
ule for the professional staff of Phi Delta Kappa 
and authorized the appointment of a special com- 
mittee on retirement to study and recommend an ade- 
quate retirement plan for the professional staff and 
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all clerical employees. Edward E. Keener was ap. 
pointed chairman of the committee with instructions 
to proceed at once. A thorough investigation of vari- 
ous retirement plans is being conducted by the com- 
mittee. Social Security for all employees desiring it 
was recommended by the committee as a first step. 
The staff was asked to vote upon the application for 
Social Security benefits and the required majority 
voted for it. The proper application has been filed 
with the government authorities and the Phi Delta 
Kappa employees who desire to participate are now 
covered. 

The salary schedule for professional employees 
adopted by the council provides for the following 
scale: 

For the Office Manager—a beginning salary of 
$3,250 with annual increase of $150 up to $4,750. 

For the Editor-in-Chief—a beginning salary of 
$5,500 with annual increase of $200 up to $7,500. 

For the Executive Secretary—a beginning salary of 
$7,500 with annual increase of $250 up to $10,000. 

The Board of Directors, in its February meeting, 
voted unanimously to place the staff members upon 
“the appropriate steps in the salary schedule adopted” 
by the council for the ensuing biennium beginning 
June 1, 1952. The steps indicated are as follows: 


Office Manager.............. Step 6, 1952-53, $4,150 
Step 7, 1953-54, $4,300 
Editor-in-Chief.............. Step 6, 1952-53, $6,700 
Step 7, 1953-54, $6,900 
Executive Secretary........... Step 3, 1952-53, $8,250 


Step 4, 1953-54, $8,500 


THE CHAPTER HANDBOOK 


The preparation of a Chapter Handbook for of- 
ficers has been under way for several years under a 
succession of different committees. While progress 
has been made, it has not culminated in a handbook. 
Realizing the great need for such a handbook and 
recognizing the urgent demand for its preparation 
and distribution, the Board of Directors directed the 
executive secretary to proceed in its completion at 
once with the assistance of the office manager and 
the editor-in-chief. The Board further directed that 
the handbook be distributed to the chapters on or 
before May 10, 1952. As a result, the staff has been 
working intensively in its preparation in order to 
meet the deadline. This handbook will be of real 
value to the chapter officers’ conferences this year 
when the retiring officers and new officers of the 
chapters of a given area meet to consider duties and 
procedures. These conferences or workshops have 
been called “Officers Training Schools” and the ex- 
perience of those who have conducted them and of 
the officers who have participated in them has been 
such as to encourage endorsement and expansion of 
similar conferences to other areas. 
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The fraternity jewelry consists of seven pieces— 
the service key, the membership key, two small pins, 
two large pins, and a recognition emblem. Each piece 
is made in solid ten-karat yellow gold according to 
specifications prescribed by the fraternity. The initiate, 
or any member in good standing, may purchase any 
of the fraternity jewelry except the service key which 
is available only to members who meet the service 
conditions quoted below. Purchase may be made 
only through the Homewood office of Phi Delta 
Kappa or through the chapters. Payment must ac- 
company the order. 


THE SERVICE KEy 


The conditions of eligibility for wearing the serv- 
ice key must be met in full before the key may be 
secured. 


MEANING AND PURPOSE 


The service key may be purchased and worn by 
members of the fraternity who meet the conditions 
set forth herein. It shall be a tangible evidence of con- 
tinued service to the cause of education and to the 
fraternity. 

Upon WHOM CONFERRED 


{| 1. Members of Phi Delta Kappa who meet the 
service requirements which follow may purchase and 
wear the key. To be eligible, a member must have 
the following qualifications: 

{| 2. He must have been at some time registered as 
a graduate student in an institution where a campus 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa exists, and 
must have to his credit at least twenty- 
five semester hours in education courses 
for which the institution involved gives 
professional credit. 

{| 3. He must have been for seven years 
engaged in successful educational service 
ya part of which may have been graduate 
study in the field of education. These 
seven years need not be ‘consecutive. 

{| 4. He must have been a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa in good standing for a period of seven con- 
secutive years immediately preceding the date of 
application. 

| 5. Any member of the fraternity meeting these 
standards may make application for a service key to 
the secretary of his chapter. This application, certified 
by the president and secretary of the chapter, shall 
be forwarded to the executive secretary who shall then 
furnish the key direct to the member or, on request 
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by the chapter, through the chapter. The member 
who desires the key shall remit the purchase price 
with his application. 

Each year a membership card is issued to the 
member when he pays his annual dues. This card 
gives the name of the member's chapter, his roll 
number, and the record of the number of consecutive 
years in good standing. The seven-year condition pre- 
scribed above is approved as soon as the dues for 
the seventh consecutive year have been received and 
the member has actually entered into his seventh year 
of membership, that is, the beginning of the fiscal 
year to which the seventh-year dues apply. This is a 
very liberal interpretation of the provisions for con- 
ferring the key. The practice has had the approval of 
the biennial council, however, and it is now thorough- 
ly established. 

The price of the service key is $6.00 plus the fed- 
eral tax of 20 per cent, a total of $7.20. Each key 
is shipped prepaid and insured from the address 


below. 
THE MEMBERSHIP KEY 


The membership key may be worn by 
any member of Phi Delta Kappa. It is 
more popular with the initiates than any 
of the pins although the pins are used 
almost exclusively by some of the chapters. 

The price of the membership key is 
$4.25 plus the federal tax of 20 per cent, 
a total of $5.10. 


THE PINS 


No. 1 Pin. The small plain pin is known as the 

No. 1 pin. The price of the No. 1 pin 

is $4.00 plus the federal tax of 20 per 

cent, a total of $4.80. 

No. 2 Pin. The small pin set with three half-pearls 
in the bar of the Phi is known as the No. 


Box 2 pin. The price of the No. 2 pin is $6.00 
plus the federal tax of 20 per cent, a 
total of $7.20. 

No. 3 Pin. The large plain pin is known as the 
No. 3 pin. The price of the No. 3 pin 
is $4.75 plus the federal tax of 20 per 
- cent, a total of $5.70. 

No. 4 Pin. The large pin set with ten half-pearls 
sg in the letter Phi is known as the No. 4 
pin. The price of the No. 4 pin is $9.00 


> plus the federal tax of 20 per cent, a 
total of $10.80. 
The above illustrations of the keys and pins are 
actual size. 
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THE RECOGNITION EMBLEM 
In response to what seemed to be 


a considerable demand, the fraternity 
Wx adopted a recognition emblem which is 
ERED a reproduction of the official coat-of- 
arms of the fraternity. It is a small lapel 
button measuring 1/2 inch from tip to 
tip and fitted with a screw back. 
Like other pieces of Phi Delta Kappa jewelry, it is 
made of solid ten-karat yellow gold. The accompany- 
ing illustration of the coat-of-arms is not reduced to 
the size of the emblem. 

The price of the recognition emblem is $1.75 plus 
the federal tax of 20 per cent, a total of $2.10. 


OTHER FRATERNITY SYMBOLS 


Membership Certificate: A certificate of member- 
ship known as the “shingle” is provided by the fra- 
ternity. It is 81/, x 11 inches in size and is engraved 
on parchment paper suitable for framing. The shingle 
may be purchased by any member in good standing 
at a cost of $1.00, postpaid. It is prepared in the 
office of the executive secretary and it bears the en- 
gtaved signatures of the president of the fraternity 
and the executive secretary. 


THE WALL PLAQUE 


The Wall Plaque: A beautiful wall plaque bear- 
ing the coat-of-arms of Phi Delta Kappa mounted on 
polished solid black walnut, size 9 x 11 inches, is 
a suitable gift or service award. The name plate is 
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polished bronze size 134 x 4 inches. The emblem 
is cast in white metal and finished a Tiffany bronze. 
If the name plate is to be engraved, it will be at 
extra cost and the purchaser is advised to have the 
engraving done by his local engraving firm. The 
Wall Plaque may be purchased from Phi Delta 
Kappa at $10.00, shipping charges prepaid. 

Book Ends: A pair of Phi Delta Kappa book ends 
would grace the desk of any member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. They are cast in white metal and finished a 
very attractive dark bronze. The base is 23/4 inches 
wide and 614 inches long. It is 13/4 inches high. 
Above the base, which is appropriately beveled, rises 
the outlined coat-of-arms to a total height of nearly 
8 inches. The weight of the pair is nearly eight 
pounds. The Book Ends may be purchased from Phi 
Delta Kappa at $16.50, shipping charged prepaid. 

Dictionary of Education: The Dictionary of Edu- 
cation is published and sold by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
at a current price of $6.00. It is a comprehensive 
dictionary of technical terms used in education 
literature, developed by a committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa, edited by Dr. Carter V. Good, and in its 
preparation literally hundreds of professional work- 
ers participated. It is a reference work of importance 
to every educator. Orders should be addressed to 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Address all orders for supplies, except the Diction- 
ary of Education, to Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois, and send remittance with 
order. 

EMERITUS MEMBERSHIP 


“Emeritus membership shall be available to mem- 


bers of Phi Delta Kappa who have retired from full- 


time service in the field of education. Emeritus mem- 
bership may be conferred by the board of directors 
upon application by the member, or by the chapter, 
to those members who (a) upon or after retirement 
shall have attained the age of sixty with maintenance 
of good standing for the ten years preceding the chap- 
ter’s application for emeritus membership, or (b) 
because of permanent incapacity are forced to retire 
from active service in the profession and have com- 
pleted fifteen consecutive years of membership in 
good standing. 

“Emeritus members shall be exempt from dues 
and assessments, and shall have all rights and privi- 
leges of members in good standing.” 

Members may secure an application blank from the 
executive secretary. When completed, it should be 
forwarded to the chapter with which the member is 
affiliated. Upon approval by the chapter and the 
board of directors, an emeritus membership card will 
be issued by the executive secretary. 
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Missouri. Wendell L. E 9120 B: 
t. vans, ristol, 
Clarence R. Mullenix, 2529 22nd 


F 
‘on—Los Angeies, California. Russell Paine, 2834 Grand 
Huntington. Park, California. 
Zeta—Detroit, Michigan. Ralph E. Brant, 9 Bourassa, Ecorse, 


ornia. Claude Baker, 837 Alameda 


Kansas City, 

lota—State of South Charter surrendered. 

Ectorado. Inactive. 

Lombda—State of orado. Charter surrendered. 

Me—Muncie, I Graham Pogue, 407 North College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 

Aldan F. O’Hearn, 10812 Maplewood, 
Chica; 

ee California. Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento, California. 

Omicron—Kirksville, Missouri. Noah P. Richardson, State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Pi—San —o Texas. Alfred E. Lehmberg, 214 Castano, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Rho—Pittsburg, Kansas. O. F. Grubbs, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsbur; 

Sigma—Portland, aoe. James Blake, 7454 Southwest Corbett 
Street, Portland, 

Tow—Salt Lake City, h. William P. Miller, State 

of Public Instruction Lake City 1 

Upsilon—Milwaukee, Jerving, 1516 South 76th 
Street, West Allis 14, “Wisconsin. 

Phi—Tulsa, Oklahoma. "Charles H. Orr, 212 East Sixth Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Chi—Terre Haute, Indiana. Charter surrendered. 

oe a Nebraska. Paul T. Thompson, 3502 Grand Avenue, 


Diego, California Fred Bunge, 1311 Tourmaline, 


San 
Al ha 44} ip aa Texas. Dwight Dorough, 5305 Nassau 
ouston, Texas. 
Alpha Bete Tacoma, Washington. Franklin W. O’Neel, 2204 N. 
Washington. 
Rapids, Michigan. August Van Eerden, 
505 Cumberland, Muskegon, — 
Alpha Delta—South Indiana. Hawblitzel, 118 
orth William Street, th ant. Indiana. 
Alpha Epsilon—Hammond, Indiana. N. T. Brunswick, 4322 
Avenue, East Chicago, 
Zeta—Evansville, Indiana. Al Longbrake, 3310 East 
Avenue, Evansville 14, 
Alpha Eta—Indianapolis, Indiana. Paul L. Carmichael, 525 
orth Riley, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Omega— 


ha Normal, Illinois. Charles L. Cox, 
loomington High School, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Borinski, Tougaloo Col- 


Alpha Iota—Jackson, Mississippi. Ernst 
e, Tougaloo, Mississippi. 
Kepge-—Appisten, isconsin. J. R. Mook, 426 Algoma, 


Wisconsin. 
Alpha Lambda—Fort Wa: Leininger, 3404 
uth Webster Street, Wa 
Alpha My— Lafayette, Indiana, cP. Junior High School, 
, Indiana. 
Alpha Toledo, Ohio. Ira Baumgartner, 5744 Phillips Ave- 
nue, fe, Srivania, Ohio. 
Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 Third Street, 
Moines 9, Iowa. 
Alpha Omicr leston, Illinois. Henry J. Arnold, Eastern 
llinois State Charleston. 
Alpha os Pi—Macom Illinois. Gail F Underwood, Macomb, 
inois. 


Alpha Rho—Bakersfield, California. Victor M. Meyers, 2613 
Bakersfield, California. 
Alpha Sigmo— Phoenix, Arizona. Fred McDonald, 1517 East 


Almiria teat, oenix, Arizona. 


ox 302-AL, McMinnvill 
ilon—Cape Girardea issouri. Burwell Fox, State 


‘ol Cape Girardeau, Missou 
Alpha, Phi Pele, Youn. Heri Silvey, Assistant Director 


Alpha Utica, New York. Charles Schmidt, University of N, 
i = of Applie ied Arts and Sciences, Street, N 
artford 
Alpha Omeva—Sen California. William Los Gatos 
California. 


Street, Mobile, 
as Id, Missouri. A. M. Alexander, Mt. Vernon, 
uri. 


Beta Gamma—San Luis Obi California. Gaylord Wilson, 
1343 Higuera Street, San s Obispo, California 
Beta Delta—Pasadena, California. Bailey Howard, 1088 North 
Pasadena 6, California. 
Epsilon—Spokane, Washin R. P. Whitfield, Eastern 
Wedllnatos College of Educa Cheney, Washington. 


co, iforn 
Bete Bto—Garden City, New York. John H. Daly, 4 Crompton 
eck, New York. 


Avenue, Great 
California. Robert Lantz, 1200 Hall Avenue, 


Beta sy Avenues Beach, ch 8, Calf Errol P. Roquet, 4545 


6th 
Beta Goud Minnesota. Fran Prank Slobetz, State Teachers 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


DISTRICT I 


STATES: W: Idaho, and Montana; British 


STATES: California, Le 
Lower California and Sonora in 
of Hawaii. 

Rrepresentative “aliter C. Whinnery, 324 N. Greenwood Avenue, 

ontebello, ifornia. 

Coordinators: Jr., 825 Canada Road, 
California; pr Tait, 3746 Lankershim Blvd., 


28, Calif.; p Beat. 
Lake City Utah; W. M Gates, Phoenix’ Union 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Utah, and New Mexico; 
and the Territory 


DISTRICT III 
STATES: Kansas, Misses, Arkansas, Texas; Mexico, 
except that m District 1 
Repres M. Kansas State Teachers 


entative: 
liege, Pittsburg, 
E. Bayles, Professor of Béneetion, Uni- 


versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; pom Strickler, 
7003 Pernod Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo.; David Winsion Okia- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater, Ol Otiahomas Paul Kantz, Texas 


Educational Agency, Austin, T 
DISTRICT IV 


STATES: Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Hesceska, Iowa, and Minnesota; Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
in Cana 

Maynard R. Bemi of Wyoming, 

ollege of Education, Laramie, Wyom ~ 4 ms 

tate ege ucation, Greel . R. Adama, 
State rtment of Paul 1, 
Leonard vies, College of Education, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

DISTRICT V 

STATES: Michigns. Illin Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia; 

Representative: J. > Laos. Education Building, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafa ndiana. 

Coordinators: E. O. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
= Russel S. 521 South Sherman Drive, Indian- 

Indiana; C. Cieslak Greenla 
To Michigan? | Ralph M. Gibson, R. F. D. No. 1, 


DISTRICT VI 


STATES: Maine, Vermont, New 
Rhode Island, New York, 
Maryland Connecticu and I District of Columbia ; 4 
Brunswick, nee Scotia, and Prince Edward Island in Canada. 
Representative: Ira M. Kline, 23 McBride Avenue, White Plains, 


New Yo 
Coordinators: W. Clinton Seuart 7 75 Sylvan Place, Valley S 
L. L, New York; Ernest Ca 
is, Brookline, } olus Clark, 336 
Mountain Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey Donald C.| Hen- 
nick, 4805 College Avenue ‘Coll 


Park, * Maryland; Walter 
Pennsylvania; 


Kearney, 106 Burrowes Building tate 
Robert Cornell Uni- 


versity, Ithaca, New Y. 
DISTRICT VII 


STATES: Vi North 1 Cones South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, and Ken- 


Rey resentative: Charles R. Foster, Director of Graduate Studies 
n Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


ma 
ig Park, Topeka, Kansas. 
Delto—Fresno, California. Harold Beatty, 356 Vassar Avenue, 
Corcoran, California. 
shland. Orego 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
Representative: Victor N. Phelps, 2865 Harrison Street, Mil- 
waukie, Cone. 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education a 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington; Alvin W. . 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland, Oregon. 
DISTRICT II 
| 


Phi Delta Kappa Directory of Chapters 


For your convenience, this directory contains the name and address of the officer to whom dues in 
each chapter are sent. Dues for the 44th fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa 


are payable before June 1, 


1952. Your membership will be classified “In arrears” on June 1 if dues are not paid by that date. 
Please notify the chapter officer here listed at once if you change your address, and also the office 
of Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, giving old and new address, chapter 


CAMPUS CHAPTER SECRETARIES 
Aurus—Indiana University. Robert Schaerer, 314 S. Grant, 


Bl ington, Indiana. 
Bera Columbia University. Prewi 
niversi ew 
Teachers jum bia ve 161 


~ of Missouri. 
sium University of Join 
Detta—Stanford University. 


ssouri Columbia, Missouri. 
ohn Dahl, 309-13 Village, Stan- 


ford, California. 
Eeeuse "State University of Iowa. Nathan A. Edwards, Col- 
lege of Education, East Hall, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 


Ze University of Chicago. Robert Sweitzer, 6114 S. Ellis 


Avenue, Chic 37, Illinois. 
of innesota. Cla Stunkard, 211 Burton 
inneapolis 14, esota. 


Tuer Gtvessiey. William Irvine, Stone all, Cor- 
nell Universit Ithaca, New York. ici 


niversity. David V. Tiedeman, Peabody 


mussen Taser 


Iora—Harvard 
13 Kirkland Street 
a niversity o an wrence, 
LamBpa—University of California. Ralph Ae’ Phelps, 6 Oak Lane, 


0 California. 
Nes = emg of Texas. Sam M. Gibbs, Box 1680, University 


Station, Austin, Texas. 
of Washington. Francis F. Powers, 230 Educa- 
tion Hall niversity of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


X1—University of William C. Laderer, vee 
Washington Road, Pittsburgh a J Pennsylvania. 

Ouicrow—University of Ne . C.. Meierhenry, 305 
Teachers College, Universit Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Pr—University of Illinois. Ralph Schick, 105 Gregory Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, [linois. 

Rao—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, P. O. Box B, 
Verona, New Jersey. 

S1cma—Ohio State University. Herbert F. Miller, Room 120 

10, Ohio. 


Arps Hall, Ohio State University, 

Tavu—University of Pennsylvania. niel Jacoby, Eisenlohr 
Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, 4, 

Upsiton—Northwestern University. Frank "Miller, 1725 Orring- 


ton Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
of Wisconsin. A. W. Eberle, Box 42 Education 


Pu1—Universi 

Building, Universit x. Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Cu1—University of on. Howard Akers, General Extension 
Division, University 0 Oregon, Eugene, Orego: 

Ps1—George Peabody College. Lurad England, Box. ‘212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Onnea—Uaiversity of Michigan. Richard Shafer, University 
High School, Ann Arbor, Mi n. 

ALPHA ALPHA—University of Oklahoma. F. Lowell Jackson, Fac- 

ulty Exchange, University of Oklahomaa, Norman, Oklahoma. 
HA Bera—University of Virginia. Howard R. Richardson, 
Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, 

GamMmMa—State College of Washington. John C ingson, 

Detra— State College. D. Showalter, Paper 
ment of Education and Psychology, pe State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Arua Epsiton—University of Southern California. Mrs. Ruth 
Roemer, Office Secretary, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Zeta—University of ‘Arizona. Thomas College of 
Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Stull, Box 141, Tem- 


Era—Temple University. Eugene W. 
ple University, Broad & Montgomery, Philadelphia 22, ” Penn- 


sylvania. 
Aupoa THEta—University of North Dakota. Carl V. Peterson, 
University Station, Box 546, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
ALPHA lora—University of Cincinnati. Omer W. Renfrow, 


— College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 


Atpua Karra—University of Tennessee. John Gilliland, Barracks 
%. College of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


U Ernest W. Spinney, 332 Ba 
ALPHA MBDA— on Univers: Tnest 

State Road, Boston 15, a . 
ALPHA Mvu—Colorado State College of Education. W. L. Knies, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


and number. Please do not supply a temporary summer address for the records. 


on Boul 

1614, University o 

Shyer, 175 East 
Annapolis Drive, Claremont, “Cal 

Pri—Ru Uni . Patrick J. White, 507 Alleta 
Street Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Ruo—Johns Hop i . Arthur W. Brewing- 
ton, State Teachers Coll Towson 4, d. 

Sicma—University o ver. Beck, 275 S. 

Moffatt Cottage, State Co! ea 
Ursitox—| niversi Ames, H 
Economics Buildi a4 Sate Lake City 1, 


Pai—Syracuse Uni 
Center, Syracuse University, 
Cu1—University of ivereity, at Los 

Berendo A Calif 
Buffalo. 


12927 
ALPHA 
Road, Buffalo 11, New York. 
Uni Homer E. Knight, 15402 


James 

ALPHA OmEca—Wayne 

ard, Detroit 27, Mi 

Bera ALPaa—Louisiana State . Madden, P. 0, 
Box 8729, University Station, Baton Rouge t Louisiana. 

Beta Bera—North Texas State Everett E. Jarboe, Box 


5281, North wt, Station, Denton, Texas. 
Bera Gamma—G Weshiogton Grover Angel, 
School of Washington University, Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. 

Bera gy Reynold A. Swanson, 2510 
Water Street, A 

Beta mald C. Hennick, 4805 

College Avenue, College Park, 

Bera Zeta—Oklahoma A & M College. Evert Little, 904 WN, 
Hester, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Beta Era—Western Michigan College of Bigeation. Allan R. 


Morris, 1515 Reycraft Drive, Kalamazoo, 
North “Paul Irvine, Jr., 


Bera THeta—University of 
Pratt Cottage No. 1, Chapel fail i Carolina. 
lora— ashington University. — Box 183, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis Missou 
Beta Karra—lowa State College. 217 Pammel 
rt, Ames, Iowa. cea 
ones, 


Cou 
Bera Lamspa—Indiana State Teachers College. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Bera Mu—University et Wyoming. Leo Thomas, University of 


Wyoming, Laramie, 
Beta Nu—University of Mississippi. Lytle C. Fowler, Box 153, 
University, Mississippi. 
Bera X1—University of Florida. Harvey K. Meyer, P. K. Yonge 


Building, University of Florida, Gainesville, 


ori 
Bera Ouscncn—Usen State Agricultural Coll Cc. D. McBride, 


Utah State cultural College, Logan 
Bera Pi—Ball State Teachers “College William Pp. 
312 South Nichols Avenue Apartment 1, Muncie, Indiana, 
Beta ne eee of New Mexico. Gilbert E. Mi 
Room 17 College of Education, University 
Mexico, 4 buquerque, ed Mexico. L Ie 
eTa Sicma—Bri University. George iller, 
North 9 


1529 
Beta of Hawaii. Robert S. Kikawa, 3632 


Waialae Avenue, Honolulu, 
Bera of South Dakota. Howard D. Holst, 


211 South Pine serest, Vermillion, South Dakota. 
Beta Pui—University of Connecticut. A. B. salt, Bureau of 
Educational Research and Services, University of Connecticut 


Storrs, Connecticut. 
Bera Cu1—College of the Pacific. Leonard Boone, 322 North 


ETA sI-— br: Donal: 
201 South Glenwood, Pears, I Tilinois. 


Beta Omeca—University of I Harold J. Soeters, 1-A, West 
Street, Moscow, Idaho. 


FIELD CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Aighe—Sen Francisco, California. Arthur E. Lindborg, 3766 
st Street, San Francisco 14, California. 


pchern, Audio-Visual 
w York. 
Angeles. Jack Gold 
M 
f 


